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Close of the Volume. l useful. This is a feature in our publication ra- 


With this number we bring our readers to | ther unlike any other and so far it has receiv- 
the close of Volume 4, as we!l as the close of ed the unbounded approbation of all the wise 
the year 1352; and encouraged by the suczess | and the good. 
of the past we enter upon the duties of the fu- a i j _ hme 
tare with renewed zeal and activity. During | New Agricxltural Warehouse.—We invite 
iia geadaheiiliaiy Unetiaen dibiaiinlie . one an the attention of our readers to the advertise- 

pol armament nati trtlionigs re. penal sera | ment of Messrs. Lee & Co. on the first page of 
subscribers to the Valley Farmer has nearly | our advertising department. 


doubled, and we believe its readers will con-; | _=— : I 
dedeasthh n chthateahantih amaiine iuee Alia ao (a? Delinquents.—We intended to send with 
a “j us cue} SS'> (this number bills to all our delinquent subseri- 
considerably increased. Four year’s experi- | hers but not having got them ready, we must 
ence has made us familiar with the wants and | defer it till the January number. 


: { 
wishes of the people of the great valley where | CaF Subscribers to the. Farmer and Aart- 


our paper is designed to circulate, and the | san! With this number closes the period for 
reading of our publication for the same space | which we contracted with Dr. Edmundson to 
of time by many of the best men of the country | furnish you the Valley Farmer. Will you not 
has inspired them with a confidence in its in- | 8°04 On your money for its enntinuance?. 
tentions and the value of its teachings, which} 'g... ‘on. youn ‘Mupscarhows,--W6 expect 
enables us to look with confidence to its fu-| to he at Jefferson City fora few days on the op- 
ture sucessful career. ening of the session of the Legislature which 
In this volume we have given about one| meectson the 13th inst. and this will afford a 


| ecneh amiiian, kakekial San cae: Ue favorable opportunity to send on the amount 
thousand articles, original and selected, upon | of your subscriptions, or you can remit by 


the various subjects connected with rural and j mail direct to us at St. Louis at our risk. 
domestic life. It has been our aim im all our} ; eros ‘ 
articles to have in constant view the capacities, FRANKLIN Co. Ac. Socrery.—Mr. FE. Jeffries 
wants, circumstances and wishes of all our | W*itesus that this Society met on Saturday, 
readers;--how far we have succeeded they | Nov. 13, and elected the following officers:— 


must judge, but if we can form any estimate Hexry CHEATHAM, President. 
Kuisna B. Jerrress, Secretary. 








from the opinions expressed by our cotempo-|} §, [,, Kexnetr, Treasurer. 
raries of the press or of intelligent correspon-| J. Gi. Cures, lst. Vice President, 
dents, we have not failed in our efforts. | dupce Terry, 2nd. Vice President. 


' * | Joseph J. Wood, Asa Brackenridge, Dan’). 

aun Ppt acne ot et aries vs Q. Gale, A. W. Jeffress, Andrew J. Coleman, 
which we may speak with freedom, and that is| Joo RB. Crowder, Francis Becker, Directors. 
the Famity Circiz. We firmly believe that so| Thenext meeting of the Society will be the 
parent who truly estimates its influence upon | second Saturday in February. 


his family would willingly be deprived of it, an evil “Oulatys sd he bapete oe 


, and we do know it is the sincere desire of its very beneficial results from the operations of 





conductor to render its pages attractive and/ this Society. 
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Objections to the Osage Orange. 

We have ever been conservative on the sub- 
ject of the use of this plant for a hedge; and, 
while we have hoped that it might be the good 
fortune of the farmer to find it a good substi- 
tute for the usual fence, we have all along 
cautioned them to try it before venturing 
largely upon its growth. To our mind there 
were several circumstances connected with its 


the sum he names for the plants ! and that in- 
stead of it requiring ‘about four years before 
said fence is fit to protect the inclosure from 
the perambulations and depredations of a 
goslin,’ there are many hedges less than three 
years old which would prove most effective 
barriers to his ‘perambulations and depreda- 
tions!? 





We know a number of farmers who have 


growth and treatment which might be found j Spent hundreds of dollars, and planted miles 


upon trial to render it unfit for any general 
cultivation. Experience has shown that many 
of these supposed objections do not exist, and 
that others only appear in a modified form, 
and the united testimony of many careful and 
o»serving farmers throughout the West, fully 
establishes its claims as a highly valuable ma- 
terial for all permanent fences. We were, 
therefore, not a little surprised to find in the 
St. Louis Evening News—a paper which we 
have been wont to look upon as a most zeal- 
ous and able advocate of the farmers’ interests 
—a lengthy article on this subject, abounding 
in random assertions, erroneous conclusions, 
and indiscriminate denunciations. We pur- 
pose to dissect this article, for the sake of 
getting at the truth, and not for the honor of 
having a tilt with our much esteemed cotem- 
porary. 

Osace OranGE For Hepcina.—This we look 
upon as one among the thousand humbugs of 
the age. A greater deception was never prac- 
ticed upon the farming interest of the West. 
We are told that a fence of one mile in length 
only costs fifty dollars for the piants, but it 
requires about four years before said fence is 
fit to protect the inclosure from the perambu- 
lations and depredations of a goslin. 

Every man has a right to regard the Osage 
Orange as a humbug if he thinks it is such, 
but that a great deception has been practiced 
upon the farming interest is we think a great 
mistake: and our reason for thinking so is 
this—that we have never yet seen a farmer 
who has tried its caltivation—and we presume 
our intercourse with the farming community 
is equal at least, with this writer’s—who so 
regarded it ; on the contrary those who have 
planted the most of it are best pleased with it. 
Had he inquired of those who know he would 
have learned that ‘a fence of one mile in 
length only costs a litfle more than one-half 


of the Osage Orange, and their pastures, fields 
for corn and wheat, are about as unprotecte«| 
as if no such thing existed. 

Who are they? Where are they? and when 
was their hedge planted ? If we mistake not 
it is only about five years since the plant be- 
gan to be talked of for hedging, and about 
the oldest hedge we know of in this vicinity is 
that about Professor ‘lurner’s lots at Jack- 
sonville; and that is not five years old yet. It 
is however a perfect protection against all 
predatory creatures, from the horse, mule,hog, 
to chickens and goslins ; and more than that 
protects in perfect safety his choice fruits from 
the necturnal visits of the thieving boys and 
men, who, while his orchard and garden were 
enclosed with the ordinary fence, used always 
to carry off the best portions. 


It isidlet o talk of hedging without ditching, 
the tvo go together throughout the old world, 
and when was it discovered they were insepa- 
rable in the new ? 


Sure enough, when was the discovery made? 
We can’t tell, but we can tell when it was dis- 
covered that they were separable—when it was 
discovered that the peculiar qualities of the 
Maclura were such that no animal would wil- 
lingly go near it, or "taste its foliage. We 
take no issue with writer about the cost of 
ditching, therefore, but pass on to another 
strange idea, that 

Stock in a new country require stronger and 
higher enclosures than in the old and more 
domesticated parts of the world. Here a horse 
or an ox will leap an obstruction from five to 
seven feet in height, and pigs and geese will 
go through a hedge ‘that pigs and geese never 
went through before.’ 

Wouldn’t it be well then to import a stock 
of horses that won’t leap, and of pigs and 
geese (our writer is very familiar with geese) 
that won’t do such naughty things? Where 
shall we get them ?, 
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The Osage Orange, and other kindred plants 
are recommended on account of their small 
cost and great saving in prairie, and districts 
where timber is scarce. Let any prairie far- 
mer make the trial, ‘hedging without ditching,’ 
and see where he is at the end of four years. 
Let him couat the cost, first of the plants, then 
of setting them out, cultivation for fuur or five 
years, trimming, training, pruning, &c., and 
see if at the end of the time a good substan- 
tial oak, hickory or cedar fence would not be 
vheaper and more serviceable at the cost of 
even ten dollars per thousand for rails. 

The writer here shows his ignorance of 
the subject he writes, about by speaking of 
‘ten dollars per thousand’—as the max- 
imum price for rails, when it is in fact 
about the lowest price for which they can be 
purchased in the most densely timbered re- 
gions. Ten dollars a thousand! why, that 
will not pay for spliting them out and hauling 
them two miles. 

We remember once to have seen a cedar 
fence twenty-five years in existence, and at 
that time it was far preferable to any Osage 
Orange or White Hawthorn hedge we ever saw 
saw. 

Which abundantly proves what we all along 
suspected that he never saw a mature hedge; 
but had he taken the trouble to go three miles 
from the News office on the Gravois road 
he could have seen an Osage Orange hedge far 
superior to any ordinary cedar fence. 

In many parts of the world hedging and 
ditching constitute the only safeguard to thou- 
sands of acres,of highly cultivated ands. But 
where, in this country, is the system extensive- 
ly adopted? Not in New England, the oldest 
part of the Union, and where timber of every 
sort is worth almost its weight in gold. 


Is it, indeed? Pray how much more than 
‘ten dollars per thousand’ is geld worth there. 
We had the impression that in many parts of 
New England there was a superabundance in- 
stead of a deficiency of timber, and that more 
over they used stone there considerably in the 
erection of permanent fences. Perhaps we are 
mistaken. 


How much hedging and ee | does one 

see in Vermont, New Hampshire, or Massachu- 

setts? What proportion does hedging bare 

fooert to the otherwise enclosed fields of New 
ork, Pennsylvania, or Ohio? In Kentucky 

and Tennessee, the largest corn growing States 

of this Union, the thing is unknown or at least 
ntried. 





The fact is the Osage Orange has been of 
recent introduction. It is only within the last 
five years that its merits have been known or 
appreciated, and it is not to be expected that 
it can at thistime be tound to have taken the 
place of other substitutes in the already en- 
closed fields of the old States. Besides it is 
not contended that the plant is adapted for 
cultivation as far north as New York or New 
England, and we know there are thousands of 
miles of this hedge growing in Ohio and that 
there is also considerable quantities in Ken- 
tucky and ‘Tennessee. 

Here stock of every kind is suffered to run 
at large, and the chief objects in fencing is to 
prevent their depredations on the growing or 
mutured crops of grass, grain or vegetables. 
In the old world stock, particularly horses, 
cattle, hogs, &c., are regularly housed, and 
hence it matters but little whether they are sus- 
rounded by hedgeand ditch, stone, peete, or 
what not. 


Who or what are surrounded? 

We know that in the most sparcely timber- 
ed sections of the west, good substantial oak 
fencing can be made at the rate of $150 per 
mile. Hedge plants cost at the lowest estimate 
one-third of thissum, and we doubt very much 
if the latter won’t require as much or more 
annually in labor and other outlay to keep 
them inrepair. Suchatleast has been the 
experience of many farmers in Missouri and 
Illinois, since the system of hedging was first 
proposed. 

One hundred and fifty dollars per mile is 
about forty-six cents a rod. Won’t the farm- 
ers ‘in the most sparsely timbered sectivns in 
the West,’ be glad to hear that the Editor of 
the News is ready to construct good substan- 
tial fences for them at the rate of forty-six 
cents arod, when they have hitherto been pay- 
ing at least fifty per cent. more than that for 
the mere matcrials for making such fence, to 
say nothing of the labor of putting it up? 
Hedge plants do not cost at least one third as 
much as oak fencing in such localities, and we 
doubt very much if the labor and outlay ne- 
cessary to keep a hedge in repair will amount 
to more than the interest on the difference be- 
tween the hedge and the oak fence. 

Since writing the above we have received a 
communication containing some statements 
and suggestions well worthy the attention of 
our readers, and at direct issue with the as- 
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sertion of the writer in the News. We wish to 
have the subject fairly discussed, and we here- 
hy invite all persons who are interested in the 
question to correspond for our paper on this 
subject. 

For the Valley Farmer. 

Farmers, look to your interests! Do you ask 
in what respect? 1 answer in respect to your 
fencing. A majority of the farmers of this 
State haul their rails from three to ten miles, 
and some even fifteen miles,and the rails when 
delivered upon the ground where the fence is 
to be made, will cost from four to six dollars 
per hundred, and that will bring your fence 
from eighty cents to one dollar and twenty 
cents perrod. The next thing that the farmer 
thinks of is a plank fence; and if you count 
the cost of that it will not fall far if any short 
of therails. The difference is that the rails 
require more labor from man and beast, and 
more exposure to the inclemency of the weath- 
er, and therefore are likely to bring upon you 
severe colds, lung fevers, rheumatisms, and 
other complaints, that often become chronic, 
and perhaps fatal. The plank fence can be 
mide in the spring and fall, but drains your 
pockets largely. 

The remedy which I shall here prescribe for 
this almost incurable disease is this: The 
writer of this has a large nursery of Osage Or- 
ange plants for Hedging that he will send next 
spring to any orders that he may receive from 
any part ofthe Union. These plants if right- 
ly cultivated will, in three or four years, make 
a complete barrier to man and beast. But we 
are told, ‘I have not much faith in these plants. 
{ want to seo the fence and then I will buy 
some of your plants, and make a fence round 
my whole farm.’ ‘This is very poor logic, you 
will never see any hedge or any thing eise un- 
less you make an effort. America would never 
have been discovered if some had not set the 
hall in motion, and this whole continent would 
have been a barren waste for the savage wild 
man, and the buffalo and other wild beasts to 
roam over. The California gold mines would 
never have been diseovered if some one had not 
sought his fortune somewhere else besides stay- 
ing at homo and doing just like daddy aid— 
carry a stone in one end of the bag and the 
corn in the other. Let every man say that he 


will do something for his country. Let him 
send an order to G. G. Holmes and R. B. Fes- 
ter, and Waverly, Ill., for one or two thousand 
Osage Orange plants of the best quality, (we 
have no others) and set them out by the side 
of the road the next spring and try them, and 
by next fall or winter he can tell if they make 
afence. If satisfied that they will make « 
fence, then let him buy more to complete his 
fence. Thatis the right way to do business— 
begin at the bottom of the stairs and climb uv. 
We only want the farmers to go as far as they 
feel they can go safely. It is the little roots 
that keep the tree alive. Do you ask how much 
the plants will cozt per rod? ‘Ten cents will 
furnish plants enough to set one rod, delivered 
at your nearest landing, and all warranted to 
grow. If any fail, if treated according to di- 
r.ctions, we witl furnish enough to fill out the 
vacancies the next spring free of cost. 

I wish the readers of this journal to look tc 
their interests in this respect, it will increase 
the value of your farm more than ten times the 
cost of the plants. Besides, every wind will not 
blow them down and the cattle, horses, hogs 
and mules will not interrupt the crops. Some 
persons have raised the hue and cry and that 
they will spread all over creation. That is a 
mistake, I have been in Texas, where the plant 
crows wild and I have never seen or heard of 
any sprouts, even under the tree where the seed 
falls. So I can say that itis ail humbug in 
that respect. 1 know of a tree in this State 
that has been standing in a plowed field seven 
yews and there is no sprouts under it nor will 
they sprout. 

If any one or more of the readers of thi* 
journal wish any of our plants, or will act as 
agent for us, they will please drop a few lines 
to us and prompt attention will be given, or 
j any further information upon the subject. 

G, G. Hotes. 
Waverly, Ill. Noy. 1852. 


Butter. 

The high price and searcity of this necessary 
article in the eastern markets has caused some 
of the principal growers in New York city to 
make importations from Ireland; and the fact 
presents a theme for reflection to all our far- 
mers. The price paid for butter was stated 
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w have been 80s. the hundred in Cork, or 84s 
in Liverpool—equal to 2!) and 21 cents per 
pound. Various causes are assigned for the 
unuusal searcity. It is attributed to the 
drougth which prevailed in New England 2nd 
New York the p.st summer, but this could 
have had but # trifling influence in producing 
the present condition of things; for there have 
heen many seasons when the droughts has 
been as great as this, and yet no such results 
were witnessed. Itis said, also, that large 
exportations have been made from the eastern 
ports to California, and that buyers for this 
purpose are constantly inthe market. But 
how is it with us out here in the West, where 
we have no excessive droughth, and from 
where we send no butter either to the East or 
to California? Not only is butter nearly as 
high here as in New York City, but good butter 
is extremely scarce, and it isa matter of inter- 
est to find out why ic is so. 
swer to the question, which has not been a!lu- 
ded to by any of our cotemporaries, but which 
explains this, and also tells us why itis that 
stock of all kinds is so high and in such de- 


Wehave an an- 


mand. Itis that our part of the country—the | 


west, particularly Illinois, Missouri and lowa, 


—had been drained of its best cows to drive | 


across the plains to California. In our jour- 
neying among the farmers the past summer, 
we found many farmers who had formerly 
milked ten to twenty cows, whose stock had 
been reduced to two or three, having sold all 
their best cows to the Californians. We have 
no data by which to tell the numbers thus driven 
from the couatry, but itis enough to rake 
avery considerable per centage on all the 
milk cows of the forementioned States, and 
this taking off the cows of the country has a 
more lasting effect upon the stock of the coun- 
try than the taking away of any other descrip- 


tion of animal, because you cast off the sup- : 


ply. 

We know of no kind of business connected 
with the farm that promises better returns than 
the mauufacture of butter and cheese. Some 
of our city cotemporaries have uttered bitcer 
complaints against the hucksters, who they 
suppose are the cause of the high prices which 
the inhabitants of the cities have to pay for 
these articles, One asserts that these men 


purchase of the farmers for low prices snd 
then sell at exorbitant rates. There ms. oe 
some cause for this complaint, but we ice 
the farmers generally obtain .at least «tai 
price for their articles. We know that inviuy 
farmers do get the highest. market price, id 
that all who make a good article may ges +t if 
they pursne the right course. 

We find inthe Boston Cultivator tne tv 
lowing significant remark in relation to Wast- 
ern butter, Asto what he says about qua ity 
we havn’t a word to say, but we think he is 
mistaken about the quantity, for to our shame 
be it said we do not out here in the West make 
enough of any quality for our own use, anil 
at the door of almost every grocery im our city 
may be seen placards announcing that *(osh- 
en Butter,’ ‘Western Reserve Butter,’ or ‘Ohio 
Butter,’ is for sale within: 


It may seem, at first, that the deticiency 
could be supplied from the Western States, 





and this might be done, probably, as to quan- 
tity, but unfortunately, such is the ignorance 
or carelessness of many western butter makers 
that most of the butter they send to the east- 
ern cities is only grease. 


COOPER COMNTY. 
At the adjourned meeting of the Cuoper 
‘eounty Agricultural Society, held on the Ist 
‘inst., Jordon O'Bryan was clected President, 
‘James Quarles and N. Leonard, Vice Presi- 
' dents, B. C. Clark, Secretary, Wm, H. Trigc, 
\‘'veasurer; and Chas. McCormick, J. Hi. 
| Ilutchinson, A. S, Walker, Conrad Harness, 
iR. T. Jacobs, H. S. Myers, John R. French, 
| Jas. H. Baker, Stephen Conrad and J. Combs, 
‘Directors. The first annual meeting is to be 
‘held on the Ist Saturday in May, 1853, in 
| Boonville. AA ; 
| We are truly glad to see the citizens of 
Cooper county awakening to their true inter- 
ests, and we shall take occasion when we have 
more leisure, to speak of this subject in such 
manner as its importance deserves.— Boon- 


ville Observer. 


BOONE COUNTY. 

We copy from the following account of the 
proceedings of this flourishing Society. We 
rejoice in their prosperity, and also in the fact 
that they have taken steps to have the subject 
of a State Society brought ina tangible form 
before the Lenislature: 


At a meeting of the Boone county Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical Association held on 
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Saturday the 13th inst., (Maj. Jumes S. Rol- | 


lins, President, in the chair, and W. F. Switz- 
ler, Seeretary,) it was on motion of DV. H. 
Hickman, Esq., 

Resolved, ‘Vhat——, be and are hereby ap- 
pointed a committee with authority and power 
to select and purchase a lot of ground, not ex- 
ceeding ten acres, in the vicinity of Columbia, 
to be held ws the property of the ‘Boone 
County Agricultural and Mechanical Society;’ 
and that said committee be further authorized 
und directed by this Society, to have such 
ground properly improved for the next annua: 
exhibition. 

. (The blank in the above resolution was 
filled with the names of Alfred C. Wilson, 
James I, Hickman and John IH. MeNeil.) 

Mr. D. H. Hickman offered the following 
us the form of subscription by which to raise 
the funds required to buy and improve the lot 
of ground mentioned, which was adopted : 

Whereas, the Boone County Agricultural 
and Mechanical Society have this day appoint- 
ed A. C. Wilson, J. I. Hickman and J, H. 
MeNeil, a committee to select, purchase, and 
improve a lot of ground for the next annual 
exhibition of said Society, we, the undersign- 
ed hereby agree, and bind ourselves to ad- 
vance to the Society fifty dollars each, upon 
the demand of said committee, for the abeve 
mentioned purposes, with the understanding 
that each individual subscribing, be credited 
annually with the sum due for his member- 
ship, and whenever the funds of the society 
will admit, the Board of Directors shall in 
their discretion, pay all such subscribers, un- 
tilthe amount of subscription be refunded, 
and thet the title to said lot, vest and remain 
in said subscribers, until the purchase money 
be refunded to them,and afterwards to become 
the absolute property of the Sovicty. 

(n motion of Mr. Jesse A. Boulton, it was 
voted that suid committee circulate the above 
subscriptions for signatures, and report the 
result to a meeting of the Society to be held 
on Saturday, January 8th, 1353. 

W. F. Switzler offered the following resolu- 
tion, which was adopted : 

Resolved, That ——, be appointed a com- 
mittee to prepare a charter for the organiza- 
tion of a State Agricultural Society, the first 
Fair of which, at least, to be fixed at this 
place: Also, that said committee prepare a 
suitable charter for our county Society ; each 
charter, when prepared, to be laid before the 
next Legislature for adoption. 

(The blank in the resolution was filled with 
the following names: W. I’, Switzler, G. C. 
Swallow and J. S. Rollins. 

Adjourned to Saturday, Jan. 8, 1353. 

J. S,. Rowuixs, Pres’t. 

W. F. Switzixr, Seo’y. 





Salting Pork. 
It is important to nave the pork well coole? 
before salting. And it should not remain un- 
salted very long after cooling. 1t should nev- 
er be allowed to freeze. lt should always 
have a great supply of salt, and of the strong- 
est quality, and brine should be made and 
poured into the barrel. For if nothing but 
water is put in with the salt, the pork may be 
injured before the salt is melted enough to 
make good brine. 

The meat should have a weight upon it, to 
keep it under the brine, for if pieces of meat 
are permitted to rise above the brine, and re- 
main there for any considerable time, they 
will be tainted, and will not taste sweet as 
well salted meat always will. A wooden cov- 
er is often used to keep the meat under the 
brine, but a stone cover is better. A hole may 
be drilled in a stone cover, and a handle in- 
serted at a very small cost. 

In regard to the scum that our correspond- 
ent speaks of, we say that standing pools of 
water, either salt or fresh, will have a scum 
on them, Agitation is the remedy which na- 
ture provides. ‘The ocean is agitated to keep 
it pure, and agitation, coupled with salt, is 
effectual. Ponds have impure water—and 
why? Ponds of small dimensions are not ag- 
itated enough. As a general rule, the larger 
the pond or lake, the purer will be the water, 
and more free from scum. Running brooks 
have purer water than ponds have, because in 
running, the water mingles with the atmos- 
phere the grand purifier of all things. 

Motion, in streams of water, brings all the 
foul or rily matter in contact with other mat- 
ter on the bank that has an affinity for it—so 
that a long brook may run itself pure though 
it may have been affected with filthy matter 
near its source. Agitation of the pork barrel 
daily, will have, the effect of preventing tie 
accumulation of scum on the surface—but if 
this is not convenient, the white surface may 
be skimmed off as often as it rises. j 

It is quite important to every family to have 
good salt pork. [t is the very cheapest meut 
that we can procure—and for cooking vegeta- 
bies it is the best that is used. It needs no 
butter to enrich it—but enriches all with 
which it comes in contact. Farmers should 
not fail to have a supply of pork in the cellar. 
Then, if the butcher forgets to come, there 
will be something for dinner.— Farmer. 

Mcrrain---PREVENTIVE.---Mix ashes with 
salt for cattle whenever there is danger from 
this fatal disease. Use but a small quantity 
of ashes at first, or they will refuse the mix- 
ture. One or two teaspoonfuls of saltpetre 
every week, is also ood, and a tablespoonful 
three times a day for several days, will cure 
an animal.--- The Plow. 
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Mr. Webster on Agriculture. 


A forthcoming volume is announced entitled 
‘The Private Life of Daniel Webster, by C. 
Lanman.’ The following, taken from the 
preof-sheets of that work, shows the great in- 
terest Mr. Webster took in agriculture, and 
contains besides some sound ideas on that sub- 
ject. Itisfroma letter dated Washington, 
Mare: 13, 1852, directed to John Taylor, the 
overseer of his farm at Franklin, N. I. :— 

‘[ am glad to hear from you again, and to 
learn that you are well, and that your teams 
and tools are ready for Spring’s work, when- 
ever the weather will allow you to begin. | 
sometimes read books on farming: and I re- 
member that a very sensible old author advis- 
es farmers ‘to plough naked and to sow naked.’ 
By this he means that there is no use in begin- 
ning Spring’s work till the weather is warm, 
that a farmer may throw aside his Winter 
clothes and roll up his sieeves. Yet he says 
we ought to begin as early in the year as pos- 
sible. He wrote some very pret.y verses on 
this subject, which, as far as | remember ran 
thus: 

‘While yet the Spring is young, while earth 
unbinds 
‘Lhe frozen bosom to the western winds; 
While mountain snows dissulve against the sun, 
And streams yet new from precipices run— 
K’en in this early dawning of the year, 
Produce the plough, and yoke the sturdy steer; 
And goad him till he smoke beneath his toil, 
And the bright share is buried in the soil.’ 

‘John Taylor, when you read these lines, do 
you not see the snow melting, and the little 
streams beginning to ran down the slopes of 
your Punch-brovk pasture, and the new grass 
starting and growing in the trickling water, 
all green, bright, and beautiful? And do you 
not see your Durham oxen smoking from heat 
and prespiration as they draw along your great 
breaking-up plough, cutting and turning over 
the tough sward in your meadow in the great 
field? ‘he name of this sensible author is 


Virgil; and he gives farmers much other ad- | 


vice, some of which you have been following 

all this Winter without even knowing that he 

had given it, 

‘But when cold weather; heavy sno-v and rain, 

The laboring farmer in his house restrain, 

Let him forcast his work, with timely care, 

Which else is huddled when the skies are fair; 

Then let him mark the sheep, ani whet the 
shining share, 

Or hollow trees for boats, or number o’er 

His sacks, or measure his increasing store; 





Visit his crowded barns at early morn, 
Look to his granary, and shell his corn; 
Give a good breakfast ts his numerous kine, 
His shivering poultry and his fattening swiue.’ 
And Mr. Virgil says some other things which 
ou understand up at Franklin as well as ever 
e did: 
‘In chilling Winter, swains enjoy their store, 
Forget their hardships and recruit for more; 
The farmer to full feasts invites his friends, 
And what he got with pains with pleasure 
spends; 
Draws chairs around the fair, and tells once 
more, 
Stories which often have been told before, 
Sprea’s a clean cable, with things good to eat; 
And adds some moistening to his fruit and 
meat; 
They praise his hospitality, and feel 
They’|l sleep much better after such a meal!” 

The sum of this is, be ready for your Spring’s 
work as soon as the weather becomes warm 
enough, and then put your hand to the plow 
and look not back.’ 

The following is from a letter dated Wash- 
ington, March 17, 1852, directed to the same 
individual: — 

Whatever ground you sow or ptants, see 
that is in good condition. We want no pen- 
nyroyal crops. ‘A little farm well tilled,’ is 
to a farmer the next best thing to ‘a little wife 
well willed.’ Cultivate your garden. Be sure 
to produce sufficient quantities of useful vege- 
tables. A man mag halk support his family 





from agood garden. Take care to keep my 
' mother’s garden in good order, even if it cost 
| you the wages of a man to take care of it. I 
have sent you many garden seeds. Distribute 
themamong your neighbors. Send them to 
the stores in the village, that every body may 
have a part of them without cost. 

Give my kindest rememberance to your 
| wife and children; and when you look from 
your eastern windows upon the graves of my 
family, remember that he who is the author of 
this letter must soon follow them to another 
world.’ 


Cows.—A sufficient number of cows can be 
kept with profit on all farms at the West to 
‘supply the family with milk and butter. If 
they are proficable beyond this it will depend 
_on the farm being adapted to the dairy busi- 
| ness, the judgment of the farmer in selecting 
useful cows, and in attending personally to the 
feeding and milking, as the last milk which is 
'drawn from the udder will vield the most 
cream, and if a little is left in it will slowly 
dry thecow. Much depends on the female 
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, ticle of butter and cheese which will bring the 
highest price in the market. 
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Osage Orange. 
HEDGES ON RAILWAYS. 

In the Prairie Earmer, for August, it is 
stated upon the authority of Messrs, Foster «& 
Holmes, of Waverly, IJL., that 30 to 40 bushels 
of seed were planted in that vicinity this sea- 


son, and that it has generaily germinated well. | 


So look out for plenty of plants, and don’t 
fail to want them all; we have # great county 
to fence in, and there’s mothing like the Ma- 
clura, depend upon it. 

In the same issue ef that journal is a setter 
to Messrs. Overman, of Canton, I., from our 
worthy fellow-citizen, one of the pioneers in 
hedging. In its tenor it very much resembles 
an excellent practical article with which the 
writer favored the readers of this work a few 
months since. Indeed, whatever Mr. Neff 
write. will be read with interest. Having fre- 
quently seen a portion of his mulched hedze, 
1 can speak favorably of the plan as applicable 
where the plow and cultivator eannot be used 
to advantage, though [| should much prefer 
stirring the soil where that is practicable. 

One long line of hedge in a pasture next the 
railroad, was cut down and mulehed last 
spring, and then slightly protected from the 
stock by poles laid in forks over the line of 
the hedge; it has sprouted up strong and vig- 
orous, but not nearly so much so as if it hac 


been cultivated—in which ease it would have | 


horne a severe cutting-back in June, and be 
now mueh thickened, 


Nearer the city, about Morrow, there are | 
some long stretches of young hedge, planted | 
hy the Railroad Company, I believe, at the | 
suggestion, probably, of the very intelligent | 


end worthy superintendent, Mr. Clement, who 
is quite a cultivator of choice fruits até the vil- 
lage of Morrow. ‘This is an admirable idea 


which should be copied generally. These lines | 


were planted by Mr. Overman above ment:on- 
ed; and [ observe with regret that they were 
set too closely. 


ble to persuade planters to give this sturdy 


shrub sufficient space to develop its best char- | 
Within certain limits, this can never | 


acters. 
occur, and a great risk is incurred that a por- 
tion of the plants will be choked out by crowd- 
ing. Never set tac shrubs nearer than one 
foot apart, and better two feet than six inches. 

[ am sorry to find the editor of the Indiana 
Farmer still urging farmers to set their hedges 


more closely, since I firmly believe that it is | 
one of the greatest mistakes that can be made | 


and will ceuse more disappointment im the re- 
sult than any other error which could be com- 
mitted. 

On the Madison and Indianapolis Railroad, 
also, | was happy to see a portion of hedging; 
and should be glad to observe more and more 
beside the iron ways.— Western Hort. Rev. 


Indeed, it is almost impossi- | 


Dickens and Flowers. 
Mr. Charles Dickens has been discoursing 
very elogently about flowers, at the ninth an- 
niversary of the Gardener’s Royul Benevolent 
| Institution. We give a short extract fronr his 
beautiful address : 

‘Gardening’, he said, ‘was invariably eon- 
nected with peace and happiness. Gardens 
are associated in our minds with all countries, 
all degrees of men, and all periods of time.— 
We know that painters, and sculptors, and 
statesmen, and men ef war, and men who have 
agreed innothing else, have agreed, in all ages, 
to delight in gardens. We know that the most 
ancient people of the earth had gardens; and 
that where nothing bat heaps of sand are now 
found, and arid desolation now reigns, gardens 
once smiled, and the georgeous blossoms of the 
Jast once shed their fragrance on races which 
would have lomr aga forgotten, but for the ru- 
‘ined temples, which, in those distant ages 
| stood in the gardens. ‘We know that the an- 
| cients wore crowns of flowers; and the laurel 
}and the beys have stimulated many a noble 
| heart to deeds of heroism and virtue. We 

know that in China, hundreds of acres of gar- 
dens float about the rivers; and, indeed, in ali 
| countries, gacdening is the favorite recreation 
| of the people. In this country, is love is deep- 





| ly implanted in the breasts of everybody. We 
| see the weaver striving for a pigmy garden on 
'his housetop; we see the poor man wrestling 
with the smoke for his little bower of searlet 
runners; we know how very many who have 
/no scrap of land to call their own, and never 
will have, until they lie their length in the 
ground, and have passed forever the portals of 
life, still cultivate their favorite flowers or 
shrubs in jugs, bottles or basins; we know 
|that in factories and workshops we may find 
plants; and I have seen the poor prisoner, 
condemned to linger year after year within 
| the narrow limits of his place of confinement, 
| gardening in his cell. Of the exponents of a 
language so universal ; of the patient follow- 
ers of Nature in their efforts to produce the 
| finest forms and the richest colors of her most 

lovely creations, which we enjoy alike at all 

times of life, and which, whether on the bosom 
| of beaury or the breast of old age, are alike 
beautiful, surely it is not too much to say that 
such men have a hold upon our remembrance, 
' when they themselves need comfort.’ 


| Exicration 10 ILLixois.—The tide of emi- 

gration is now setting strongly toward our fer- 
tile and beautiful Prairie State. Not a day 
| paseee but what numbers of families from 
| Kentucky, Tennessee,and other adjacent States 
| cross the Ohio at this point, seeking a home 


| for themselves and children upon the rich soil 
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of Southern [llinois. linois—the young gi- 
ant of commonwealths, with all her commer- 
cial facilities—her congenial clime-—her un- | 
bounded mineral resources, and her luxuriant | 
svil—her towering forests,and her wide spread- | 
ing and magnificent prairies —teeming with ail 
that is useful and beautiful in nature,—is des- 
tined ere the lapse of many decades, to become 
the abode of millions of enterprising and thri- 
ving citizens, and take the rank as one of the 
first, if not the very first State in the confed- 
eraey, and become to the West what New York 
is to the East—the Empire State.-- Shawncee- 
town Argus. 


Speculation. 

The high prices already attained for many | 
of thestaple articles of produce and merchan- 
dise, should induce those who are accustomed | 
to operate in them, to pause and reflect well | 
before they go further. 

fogs :we now quoted in the Cincinnati mar- 
ket at $6, only a fraction below the price paid | 
for them in 1845, and higher, by two or chives | 
vents per pound average, than has been paid | 
for them, for the last ten years. | 

Buta few years ago the general testimony | 

yas, that throughout the hog raising regions, 
the quantity would exceed that of last year, and 
on account of the abundant crop of corn in the | 
West and South-west, the average weight wouid | 
be larger, and yet we find, by the quotations to | 
day, that arise of full 15 per cent. has taken 
place in the Cincinnati market within a few | 
weeks, 

The crop of wheat, too, is larger and finer 
than it has been the past eight years, and with- 
out an extraordinary demand from Europe 
the coming spring, the surplus on our hands 
the next year, must be very large. he truth 
is, the great abundance of money is inducing a 
speculative feeling throughout the country, in 
nearly all the leading staples, and without 
great caution many will be ruined. 





To Make Sourkrovut.—Select good, solid | 
heads of the cabbage and cut them into shreds, | 
(a knife made for the purpose set in a board | 
saves much lahor,) put the cabbage into a| 
clean, tight barrel, in layers 6 and eight inch- 
es in depth, and pound each layer till the juice 
is quite visible as the pounder is raised, adding 
a couple of handsful of salt to each layer—or 
at the rate of two quarts of salt to a barrel of 
krout. Inthis way proceed till the barrel is 
full, or contains asmuch as is desired, taking 
care that it is pounded so as to fill all the in- 
terstices with the juice, then make a cover just 
to fit in side the barrel, and put a heavy stone, 
say fifty pounds weight on this cover to kee 
It pressed down and exclude the air. Let it 
stand in a cool place till the fermentation js 
over, then it is fit for use. ; 








Artificial Stone. 
A gentleman named Owen Williams, of 
England, has just taken out a patent for the 
manufacture of artificial stone, which will be 


of immense value to builders and others on 
‘this side of the Atlantic. The following, says 


an English paper, are the ingredients used in 
preparing it: 180 lbs. pitch, 4 1-2 gals. dead 
oii or creosote, 18 lbs. rosin, 15 lbs, suiphur, 
45 lbs. finely powered lime, 180 lbs. gypsum, 
25 cubic feet of sand, breeze scoria, bricks. 


| stone, or other hard materials broken to pieces 


ant passed through a half-inch sieve. The 
sulphur is first melted with about thirty lbs. 
of the pitch, after which the rosin is addéd, 


‘and then the remainder of the pitch with the 


lime and gypsum, which are introduced by 


‘degrees and well stirred, and the mixture 


wrought to boil. ‘The sand, or broken earthy 
or stony material is then added, and the whole 
mass well stirred, after which the dead oil is 
in a fit state to be moulded into blocks. In 
order to consolidate the blocks, pressure is 
applied to them in the moulds. ‘The patentee 
gives also the proportions of the above mate- 
rials to be used as 2 composition for laying 
pavements, as a cement for uniting to each 
other blocks of the first named composition 
when used for buildiag purposes, and as u 
coating for bridges, the roots of buildings, &c. 
The artificial stone hardens in about a week, 
when it becomes as stubborn as granite. ‘The 


| composition is not only very durable, but a 


very cheap one, it costing less co erect build- 


‘ings out of this material than from the com- 


monest kind of brick. A roadway plastered 

with this material, becomes a smooth and sol- 
id fooring of rock in about ten days, 
The last Severe Winter. 

Irs Errects upon Vecrtation.—The follow- 


‘ing is extracted from an article in the last 


number of the New England Farmer: 

Reports from various parts of the country 
establish the fact that the severe cold of the 
last winter has proved destructive to many 
trees and plants. When we say the severe 
cold we do not mean to declare that it was the 
intensity of the cold in itself that has proved 
so fatal, for that we do not pretend to knuw, 
The question still remains an open one, and 
demands the careful investigation of those best 
able to settle it. 

Is it the intensity of the cold that has killed 
the trees and plants? 

It is said that the tree becomes frozen so 
hard that the sap vessels are burst, and that 
causes its death. There are not many winters 
in New England but that the trees are all 
frozen so solid that logs of them may be split 
almost with a single blow of an axe from an 
athletic arm. But this does not seem to have 
been a sufficient condension of cold to injure 
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trees, or we should have lost them all. If they | for we note that fowls of improved breeds form 


could not withstand this degree of freezing, | prominent jeature at them all. ‘That it has 
they would soon become extinet. ‘They not only | by no means abated at the Kast, the following 


withstand the lowest temperature that oceurs 
in this latitude, say from sixteen to twenty de- 
grees helow zero, as the lowest point, but in 
the neighborhood of the artic regions they live 
und grow to an enormous size. 

Sr John Franklin (whose sad fate is univer- 
sally lamented) in his overland expedition to 
those regions, between the years 1823 and ’27 
wintered where the strongest brandy froze 
solid ina few minutes upon exosure, and the 


ink with which he was writing frequently froze | 


pon his pen, although using it immediately 


before a huge fire of logs; and yet in a climate | 


giving this intense, long protracted and appall- 
ing cold, he gives an account of trees growing 
there whose circumference is larger than any 
we have heard of elsewhere. The trees, accor- 
ding to his statement, attain a height of from 
twenty to nearly sixty feet in circumference. 

A New Feature.—In describing th. Vermont 
State Fair, the Albany Cultivator says that on 
‘Thursday, the famous Black Hawk rode by 
Mr. David Hill, as vigorous and active as ever, 
fifty or more of his colts, many of which com- 
rere favorably with their sire, and the Green 
Mountain Morgan, rode by Mr. Silas Hale, 
also supported by a numerous progeny, and 
other animals of the same breed, passed in pro- 
cession twice round the course, forming the 
most splendid display of horses ever witnessed 
in this country. On the afternoon of Friday, 
the Fair was closed by the ceremory of erown- 
ing Black Hawk and the Green Mountain 
Morgan with wreaths of flowers which had been 
provided by the ladies. The animals wore 
their prizes with becoming dignity and pride, 
and as they moved off with! their honors, the 
wir rung with cheers for the *two best horses 
in the world.’—Louisville Courier. 





Fowl Speculations. 

A Hen Convention was to be held in Cincin- 
nati on ‘Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday of 
this week, under the auspices of the Western 
Poultry Society. Their first exhibition was 
grea ast November, and a second in May 
ust, exciting no little interest among hen- 
fanciers. Our readers muy not all be aware 
of the deep interest in Chittagongs, Cochin 
Chinas and Shanghais—glorious big new 
breeds of fowls—which has sprung up among 
harn-yard and coop dilettanti within a year or 
two, 

An exchange informs us that the fowl fever 
is not confined to any particular section of the 
Old or New World—to the East or West. It 
is most rapidly speeding in the West we should 
judge from reports of State and county fairs, 








paragraph from the New England Cultivator 
pretty conclusively proves : 

At. the late Boston Fowl exhibition, in Sep- 
tember, three Cochin Chinas were sold at 
$100; a pair of gray Chittagengs at $50; two 
Canton Chinese fowls at $80; three gray 
Shanghais chicks at $75; three white Shang- 
hais at $64; six white Shanghais chickens at 
$40 to $45, &e., and these prices, for similar 
samples, could now be obtained, again and 
again. 
again. 

“Within three months extra samples of two 
years old fowls, of the large Chinese varieties, 
have been sold for $100 the pair. Several 
pairs within our knowledge have commanded 
$50 a pair, within the past six months. Last 
week we saw a trio of white Shanghais sold in 
Boston at $45. And the best specimens of 
Shanghais and Cochbia China fowls, now bring 
$20 a pair readily to purchasers at the South 
and West. 

These prices do not equal, however, the 
sums which have recently been obtained in 
England for fancy fowls, The Cottage Gard- 
ener 8nys : 

Within the last few weeks a gentleman near 
London has sold a pair of Cochin China fowls 
for thirty guineas, $150, and another pair for 
32 guineas, $160. He has been offered £20 
for a single hen; has sold numerous eggs for 
one guinea, $5, each, and has been paid down 
for chickens just hatched, twelve guineas, 
$60, the half dozen to be delivered a month 
old. One amateur alone has paid upward of 
£100 for stock birds. 

All this may look silly and extravagrant to 

ersons not in any manner afflicted with the 
pemre but the fact is that the operations 
of these chicken folks are destined to drive out 
the whole race of common domestic poultry, 
and introduce in their stead birds of a vastly 
better and more profitable variety. 

The Albany Register says the hen fever per- 
vades that community to an cxtent little 
dreamed of by most people, and aids: 

Staid and quiet citizens, who appear regu- 
larly on *Change and at their customary places 
of business every day, are engaged in this bus- 
iness, and can boast of their ‘henneries,’ well 
stocked with Shanghais, Cochin Chinas, Chit- 
tagongs, Game, Bantams, &c., &c., and des- 
cant to you with enthusiasm, and even with a 
rapture that will move them to a swimming of 
the eyes, of stalwart cocks and pullets of less 
than half a year’s growth, that rejoice in a 
weight of from seven tonine pounds! In this 
city and immediate vicinity, thousands of dol- 
larp are invested in the ‘fowl business.’—<St. 
Lonis Intelligencer. 
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From the Southern (Va.) Planter. 
Rotation of Crops. 


New Views of the Theory and Laws of Rota- 
tion of Crops and their practical applica- 
tion. 

BY EDMUND RUFFIN. 

As the difference between good and bad farmers de- 

pends more on this point than any other, so the difference 

between well and i}l cultivated countries is almost wholly 
resolvable into the effects derived trum the rotation of crops.’ 

—([Arthur Youug’s Agricultural Travels in France, 
Further—the succession of different crops 

of the same great tribe or family, is also inju- 

rious, and for like reasons, though less so 
than the repetition of the same crop. Wheat, 
oats, rye, and barley, are all nearly allied, 
and of like general habits and wants, and their 
culture presents like conditions of the land.—- 

Hence we may well suppose that all these crops 

are subject to some or perhaps to many of the 

sune kinds of depredating insects. Numer- 





our other plants, with these, belong to the | 


same great family of plants, termed by botan- 
ists graminia, or the ‘true grasses.? This 


family includes Indian corn, and all the other | 


cultivated grain-bearing plants, (cereals,) and 
most of our common grasses, as herds grass, 


timothy, crab-grass, fox-tail, blue grass, | 
green-sward, broom-grass, cheat darnell, &c.; 


but not the clovers, which belong to the legu- 
minous or pod-bearing tribe. Now as there 
are some characteristics common to all the 
different plants of this numerous tribe, it is 
probable that some depredating insects ate 
also common to all. ence a succession of 
different and even very unlike plants of this 
one great family would still expose the suc- 
ceeding crop to depredators bred and nourish- 
ed by the preceding crop. Thus, wheat, fol- 


lowing Indian corn, (notwithstanding the | 


cleansing tillage of the cora,) and even as 
following the crab-grass and fox-tail, which 
we ¢rdinary late weeds among corn, must sut- 
fer in this manner—though in less degree than 
if following more closely allied grain vrops. 
Again: ‘The condition attending the growth 
or manner of culture of particular crops also 
serve to encourage the growth and increase of 
weeds. ‘Thus, during the whole life of wheat 
and other cereals sown broadcast, or not till- 
ed, the weeds are not disturbed, and all 
that have seeds in the earth, or are sown with 


the seed of the designed crop, are in the most | 


favorable condition to grow, mature, and cast 


seeds for another crop of weeds, with perhaps | 


hundred-fold increase. This disadvantage is 
necessarily encountered with every sowing of 
wheat and other autumn sown cereals, especi- 
ally as these give full time for all winter weeds 
to grow ; and in a less degree, the like eyil at- 
tends every other broadcast or untilled grain 
crop. Hlence the nevessity for alternating 
these uncilled and weed enco waging evops, 


with others which are tilled, and by their till- 
age serve to destroy every annual weed that 
springs, before it can form seeds. The great- 
est difficulty in all schemes of rotation for 
Britain has been the want’of some tilled crop 
of large and general culture, which would en- 
able the farmers by the tillage laburs, once in 
the rotation to eradicate the hurtful weeds.— 
Their turnip and bean tillage serves this pur- 
pose for limited spaces only, which do not ap- 
proach the wheat fields in ‘extent. For the 
want of such a cleansing crop as We have in 
Indian corn, British farmers are compelled to 
resort to the laborious and expensive opera- 
tion of naked summer fallow, ‘This consists 
in giving a whole year of the field to its clean- 
sing merely—in repeated plowings, harrow- 
ings, and land-pickings of root-weeds. Thas, 
at enormous expense of labor and rent of the 
idle field, it is effectually cleansed, and well 
eco for the following crop of wheat. We 
| have no need of this kind of summer fallow in 
'this country. Yet it has been advocated by 
closet agricultural writers, and in some cases 
practised, in our totally different circumstan- 
ces, in blind obedience to English ‘authority. 
What we improperly call ‘summer fallow,’ is 
a totally different kind of operation, It ig the 
turning under a cover of clover, or other veg- 
,etable growth, in August or September tv 
| serve as manure; and, usually, one ploughing 
| only 1s given or required fur the seed-bed,and 
jall preparatory tillage, before harrowing in 
| the seet of the following crop of wheat. 

| Upon the grounds here assumed and stated, 
| I place the necessity for the rotation of crops. 
| 

| 





The changes are required ‘mainly to check the 
continued increase of destructive insects, or 
animacules; and in a less, though still ap im- 
portant measure, to check the continued seed- 
ing and increase of the weeds most injurious 
| tocrops. If keeping the theory in view, it will 

not be difficult to establish principles and rules 

for practice in conformity with the theory ; 
| and to subject to a sure test the value of every 
' scheme of rotation that has been practised, or 

may be devised. 1 will first submit the gene- 


tral and particular laws of rotation, which are 


strictly dedaced from the theory here proposed 
and maintained, 

The great and general law is that the suc- 
cession of every two conseculive crops in a T0- 
tation should besuch as willmakea thorougi 
change of the kind and even of the family of 
the veyelable growth; and also, as much us 
may be, of the mechanical condition of the 
soil, and especially uf ils surface. ‘1 his thor- 
ough change of growth, and of condition, of 
the lund, in the occurrence of every new crop, 
would be the most effectual means for as often 
destroying, greatly lessening, the then existing 
depredating insvets, and preventing the growth 
ur iagresse of injucivas weeds. But the theo- 
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retical perfection aimed at cannot often be at- 
trined, in practice—and ought to yield, in mi- 
or points, to considerations of convenience 
nnd profit. The greatest henofits to be expect- 
od from the rigid adherence at all times to the 
smeral law just stated would sometimes be ob- 
tained at tuo great cost. Therefore, with pro- 
yor regard to general principles, but also with 
cue regard to other important circumstances, 
und especially to the farmer’s profit, 1 proceed 
19 offer other more particular laws or rales, 
\shich should direct the choice and the manner 
of rotations, 

1. livery scheme of rotation should be such 
as to offer the greatest regular, ,average and 
yeneral profit to the farmer. Such profit ne- 
cossarily inelules the progressive improvement 
und fertilization of the soil, where needed—or 
the maintenance of sufficient fertlity where 
vhat already exists——and also the avoiding of 
nunecessary (ind unprofitable) expenses, in 


succession with another, but with some broad- 
cast or untilled crop, or with grass. A tap- 
rooted growth, or one receiving deep tillage, 
or none, or of shallow growing or fibrous root- 
ed plants. Thus the peculiar operation of 
every crop on the texture and condition of the 
soil may serve to benefit the next succeeding 
crop, which may be defective in that respect. 
Of course these different requisites would some- 
times come in conflict, and cannot all be rig- 
idly obeyed. But they should bekept in view, 
and attended to as nearly as may be most ad- 
vantageous. 

5. As the great benefit to be sought in eve- 
ry scheme of rotation is the effecting sudden 
and thorough changes, both of crop, or cover, 
and of condition of the soil, and fur the pur- 
pose of destroying the insects which the con- 
tinuance of frequent occurrence of one crop or 
one cundition would aid to increase—it follows 





that the more extened the rotation, in time, 


| abors of tillage, or otherwise. And such prof- | and the number of different crops and eondi- 
i*s will rarely be found in any exhausting tions, the better for the object of starving or 


course of crepping, no matter how greatly | destroying the peculiar depredators on any 


)} roduetive for the few first years. 


It is also’ one crov. 


llence, if equally advantageous in 


1.ccessary that the crops to be raised shali be other respe-ts, rotation embracing many years, 
neh as are aot unsuitable to the locality, soil, ! and many and very different crops, will better 
climate, consumption and markets. Hence, no | conform to the requisites of the theory of ro- 
articular rotation of crops will be suitalKe | tation, than any of fewer years and crops. 


imder very different conditions in any of these 
respects. 


6. Another requisite of every rotation is 


| that the land shall be always occupied, or as 


2. Each particular crop, or growth, in the nearly as possible, with some growth, or be 
rotation, should be boneticial in performing ‘ under some operation serving for future prof- 


one or more of the following functions: 


Ist. ! it, m» nuring, cleansing, or le rig, the field 
iby cleansing the lant of insects or of weeds. |! for future production. Every 


ong intermis- 


ud. By altering the textare and condition of ; sion is so much loss of the action, productive 
the soil, and thereby preparing it the better | power, or recuperative energy and action of 


for the growth of the next suceeeding crop. 
31. By manuring and so enriching the land. 
4th. Or furnishing ve in predact for con- 
ramption or sale, fully renamerating all the 
casts of production and making a due portion 
of the farmer’s general profits, or increise of 
beth annual income and eapital. Py these four 
d.fferent operations of cleaning, altering con- 
tion of soil and prepa:ing for the succeeding 
ccowth, manuriag or producing profit, will be 
‘esigneted the result of the particular crops in 
the subsequont estimates of their value as parts 
of a rotation. 

’. The pliee of each crop in a rotation 
-Sould beso fixed, that its growth and culture 
shall the better prepare the field fay the nox: 
succeeding crop. Hf this is not done, a very 
important devign of rotation will be omitted. 
Mtl a greater error wil be comméited when 
the growth of any one ¢ op the move unfts 
the land taprodice the next svegecdims crop 

4 Crops wh choate che most dill’ rent af 

ndogn ther tillage ind ivi the es nell ton the 
ytace the soil shoul alternate with cach © ber 


WI (as comm, cotron. pot 





houtd met come WM dem cutest 


the soil. 

Any scheme of rotation which will conform 
gnerally to these rules will be good and profi- 
tuble, thongh it may be far from the best pos- 
sible. Any one in which these rules are mostly 
or generally violated, must necessarily be bad 
and unprofitable. 

In the first settlement and eartiest cultiva- 
tion of new and fertile land, it may be justifi- 
able to take even three or four of the same 
tilled crops in succession. ‘ihe new settler 
may have no other choice either of land or of 
crop. And it may well be that the cleansing 
effect of such continued tillage. so much need- 
ed for new land, and the great value of the 
products, muy compensate for any possible ob- 
jctions. But no amount of annual production 
ean pay for such continucd cropping. exhaust- 
ing and without change of growth, being ex- 
tended heyoni the few first vears succeeding 
the fovest or natural state of the land; and 


till less for sach calture being made a rewular 
sistem so long as remunerating products can 
ve so Olitained, Yet such, er nearly as bad 
unt exhausting. was the general practice for a 


pe time in Virxinia---asit still is oa aiost of 
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the cotton hands of the new southern states. 

In every case of the successful long continu- 
ation of one crop having been adduced to op- 
pose the necessity of a change of growth, and 
the ductrine of rotation, the crop in question 
was some @ne requiring frequent and clean 
tillage, as tebacca, cotton, or corn, Now the 
tillage itself is a great and frequent change, 
serving at ti recurrence to interrupt and 
check the growth of vegetable pests, and also 
of all insects which are sheltered or hatched 
ja the earth. The long continuance of any 
broadeast crop would be stopped by the in- 
crease of aoe if not by animal depredators. 
But even if the same crop could be produced 
repeatedly, and without any diminution ex- 
cept from the reduced fertility of the soil, it 
would be still a loss of the prepuration for 
some other crop, which, in some way or other 
almost every one crop makes for some other 
different growth. 

Passing without further notice this worst 
and most destructive of all systems of cultiva- 
tion—either of one crop continued without any 
change, or at most the continual alteration of 
bat two exhausting crops—IL will subject to 
the test of the above rules some of the regular 
rotations now in use io lower Virginia, and 
each of which is approved and pursued by dif- 
ferent farmers. 

1. The first and usual Three- Shift Rotation. 

The old three-seift rotation was the first 
that was substituted in the eastern half of Vir- 
ginia for almost incessant cultivation. For a 
long time it was deemed an improving course 
—and still is adhered to, in some forin, by 
must persons, who cannot be counted among 
either the best or worst cultivators. In its 
earliest and worst form, this rotation was as 
follows: 

Ist. year, corn. 

2d vear, wheat, (wherever the land could 
vield as much as three er four bushels to the 
acre,) or otherwise oats. 

3d year, closely grazed by lean cattle. 

‘The succession of wheat after corn, (which 
is almost universal in all existing rotations of 
this region,) is objectional, inasmuch as both 

ants are of the same family (graminee.)— 
Therefore, 1 presume, it is that the product in 
wheat almost always falls much short of the 
pro luctive power of the land, as shown after 
O‘her preparations fur wheat. On poor land, 
the previous tillage of cor. serves indeed to 
prepare the land for the wheat, and ren Jers 
the seeding process very easy. But this sole 
alvantage is lost on rich land, or in a moist 
season. For thenthe growth of erab-grass on 
light lanl, and of fox-tail on stiff, following 


iammordiate!v after the close of the eorn-tillage 

—tozethor with the incunbrance of eornstalks 

to be removed ant their stabole to be plo ved 
7 «* 
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land more laborious than if withont the crop 
of corn preceding. 

The third year gives but a meagre cover of 
natural grass or weeds, which is nearly de- 
stroyed by the trampling, more than the graz- 
ing, of the lean cattle, with which the pasture 
is very generally over stocked—and therefore 
the land affords in its growth but little manu- 
ring for the next succeeding crop of corn; and 
indeed is rather more exhausted than recruit- 
ed by this (so called) year of rest, 

This rotation is faulty, and offends against 
the rules laid down, in every respect—except 
so far as giving more or less pecuniary returns 
and these continually decreasing, in the grain 
products. 

[To be Continued.] 


The Potato Disease. ° 

The Legislature of Massachusetts, in the 
year 1851, offered a prize of $10,000 to any 
one who should satisfy the Governor ani 
Council that, by a test of at least five success- 
ive years, he had discovered a sure remedy for 
the potato rot. Several communications have 
been received on the subject, which are pub- 
lished by the authority of the legislature, of 
which we publish the elbowing summary by 
lion. Amasa Walker, Secretary of State: ~ 

Although these communications may not 
furnish any perfect cure for the potato dis- 
ease, yet they agree in so many important 
points, and offer so many valuable hints rela- 
ting to the nature, culuvatiun, preservation, 
and improvement of the potato, that they ean- 
not fail to be of great public utility.” The 
similarity of views expressed by the most in- 
telligent and exverienved writers, relating to 
the nature, cultivation, disease, and cure of the 
potato, is truly remarkable, and we think 
auspicious. Among the principal points, re- 
lating to which there is a general concurrence, 
are the following : 

Soundness and Vitality of the Seed.—Ro- 
newing the seed from the ball of healthy vig- 
orous plants every few years, even resorting 
to the native place in South America, and tu. 
king the seed fron the wild potato, is consid- 
ered important. When potatoes are to be 
raised from the tuber, sound, healthy, whole 
potatves are recommended for plantiny. C'ut- 
t ny potatoes is decidedly coademned. Any- 
thing which impairs the vitality of the seed in- 
creases the liability to disease. 

(duality or kind of Soil.—A dry, Viet, 
loose, warm soil, is Considered noeessury to 
the soundness and health of the veeotable. ag 
well as to its richness and {livor. tie litter du- 
pending quite as much ou the quality oc soil 
jas On the variety of seed. A wot, h Wy 
| pret soil, directly promotes the disocd i's 

pon the side of a moautal hi 
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and new land contains more of the qualitics 
requisite for its nourishment and health, than 
old or worn out soils. 

Influence of Atmosphere.— Potatoes should 
be as little expesed to the air as conveniently 
may be. Their natural place is under ground. 
By too much exposure they become poisoned, 
and turn green. Some recommended deposit- 
ing them for the winter in holes under ground 
in a dry soil; or if kept in a cellar, to preserve 
them dry, in small quantities, in sand ; and to 
keep them cool. Keeping large quantities in 
a body in a cellar is by some oe to pro 
mote heat and putrefaction. Planting in the 
fall is recommended by some, as potatoes left 
in the field over winter, are observed to come 
forward earlier in the spring, to grow more 
vigorously, to get ripe earlier and before the 
blighting rains in August, and to be more 
sound, fair and healthy. 

Muanures.—All anti-putrescents,gsuch as 
lime, wood-ashes, pulverized charcoal, plas- 
ter, salt, nitrogen, &c,, ave believed to con- 
tribute directly to the health of the potato, as 
well as te add to its richnes and flavor; and, of 
course to prevent vt yen and,disease. Of 
other matters, well rotted compost is preferred. 
Stable manure is too strong and heating, and 
produces ill flavored, unhealthy potatoes, and 
is decidedly condemned. 

Disease, Contagion, Old Age and Death.— 
These are common to vegetables as well as 
animals. All are liable to disease, some more 
some less, according to circumstances, predis- 
posing cause, and preventive means Some 
vegetable diseases are believed to be conta- 
gious. ‘The present disease is thought by ma- 
ny to be of that class. One field of potatoes 
1s liable to take the disorder from another 
field. Potatoes are predisposed to disease, by 
bad cultivation, old age, bad soil, bad ma- 
nures, sudden changes of weather, warm rains, 


Ce 

Ravages of Insects, Fungi, &c.—The best 
writers consider the ravages of insects as at 
most a predisposing cause, rendering the po- 
tato more liable disease by enfeebling the 
plant. By many writers insects are consider- 
ed as remotely affecting the potato; by others, 
as having no affect at all.—'The fungus on the 
potatoes is not the cause ofthe rot. It finds the 
patato previously diseased, a fit subject for its 
operation. f 

The general conclusions to which the facts 

resented in these communications seem to 
qed us, are: 

1, That the disease has a striking resem- 
blance to the cholera, and probably exists in 
the atmosphere. 

2d. That it is doubtful whether any specif- 
ic cure bas been, or ever will be discovered; 
but 

3d. Asin cholera, cettain preventives are 





ascertained, by the application of which, the 
liabilities to disease may be greatly lessened. 
4th. That by obtaining the soundest seed, 
by planting in the most favorable soils, and 
by using the most suitable manures, we may 
have a good degree of confidence in the suc- 
cessful cultivation of this useful vegetable. 
5. That we may expect, that like the chol- 
era, the potato rot will become less and less 
formidable from 1 to year, and eventually 
subside into a mild and manageable epidemic, 
if that term may be used in such a connection. 





Jersey CatrLe.—Some time since, we spoke 
of an importation of Jersey, or Alderney cat- 
tle, made last year by the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural Society and various individuals. Oth- 
ers of the same breed have arrived within a 
fewmonths. J. P. Cushing, Esq., Watertown, 
has received four cows, and Samuel Henshaw, 
Esq., Brooklin, two.— Mr. H. had previously 
received three cows and two bulls. Most of 
the animals of the late importations which we 
have seen are fine. From the results obtained 
from those of this breed which have now 
been in the country over a year, we see no 
reason why thebreed may not be adopted here 
with advantage, to a certain extent—so far 
at least, as cows are wanted for the town and 
city.--The extreme drouth of the past summer 
has been unfavorable to a fair test of these 
cows for milk and butter, and we have heard 
of only a few trials having been made.—We 
have lately been informed by the foreman of 
Mr. Mottley’s farm, (Mr. M. was absent when 
we called,) that a six year old cow which ealy- 
ed in May last, made eight pounds of buttir 
during the second week of October, and that a 
two year old heifer made seven younds of but- 
ter inaweek in June. ‘Those are good vields. 
Mr. Mottley, it will be remembered, keeps the 
stock belonging to the State Society, and has 
several of his own of the same breed. 


The first hhd of new tobacco received in 
this city this season was sold at the Planter’s 
Warehouse, yesterday, at $4 75 per 100 Ibs. 
lc was from Calaway county; and of a quality 
known as common leaf. The entire sales of 
tobacco at both warehouses in this city since 
the Ist of January, 1852, comprises 7649 
hogsheads, near one hundred per cent. more 
than sold during the same time last year.— S¢. 
Louis Intelligencer. 








A Rapisu,—Mr. Charles Mitzel, of Codorous 
township, York county, Pa., Las undertaken 
to perplex us alittle with an agricultural spec- 
imen from that section of the country, which 
he caliga ‘radish.’ It measures 28 1-2 inches in 
length, 10 3-4 in circumferance, and weighs 
10 lbs. It would serve a moderate size family 
for a week, 
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Mr. Downing’s Residence. to entertain for three months of the year, is 


The last number of the Home Journal, has 
the following letter, dated ‘Highland Terrace,’ 
from one of its editors, N. P. Wruu1s, to his 
associate, G. P. Morris. It will be read with 
interest by all Mr, D.’s friends: 


Dear Morris: I was not well enough to 
drive over to the sale of Mr. Downing’s house 
and grounds, though I intended to have done 
#80, and to have written to you of an event so 
full of melancholy interest. It brought to- 
gether a large assemblage of persons of taste 
and refinement, 1 am told—more like a gath- 
ering to exchange es however, as most of 
those present were already provided with such 
a home as was there to be disposed of. A 
leisurely sale, giving time for the chance want 
to arrive which it was best fitted to supply, 
would have been better timed, perhaps. The 
property sold for eighteen thousand dollars, 
considerably less than the estimate commonly 
put uponit. It was bought by Messrs. Rams- 
dell and Betts, two liberal and wealthy gen- 
tlemen of the neighborhood, who, I under- 
stand, propose to hold it till they can dispose 
ot it to better advantage for the widow of 
their deceased friend. It is a kind world we 
live in, after all; and sweet the inheritance of 
good will which some men leave behind them 
unaware’. 

Full of enlarged love of the beautiful as 
was Downing’s mind, he was by no means vis- 
ionury. It was on the contrary, quite a pas- 
sion with him, for the last two or three years, 
to contrive such economies and combinations, 
in architecture and modes of living, as should 





bring taste and refined comfort within reach 
of moderate means. He thought the million- | 
aire sufficiently cared for. ‘l’o embellish and | 
diynify the homes of ‘The Many, was the more 
recent study from which we should have hear | 
inost instructively had he lived. ‘The various 
simple substitutes he had invented for such | 
ornament as is necessary to taste in building, 
yet usually too expensive, are doubtless in the 
possession fof bis able professional partner, | 
Mr. Vaux, and to him may well be referred 
those inrerested to know more of them. Of | 
two only of his practical ideas—subjects of | 
my own last conversation with him—I will en- | 
aleavor to give some outline, hoping that there 
are those whom it will serve; though | succeed 
in recording but a hint of what he intended 
to convey. “a as 
We were speaking of the new facility which | 
railrouds afforded for living the year round, | 
in the country, and of the difference of hospi- 
tality, in the city or out of it—the latter be- 
ing a reception of sriends for a longer time 
and with the addition of a bed. To have a 
l-yuse large enough for the friends one wishes 


to have a house which, for nine months of 
the year, is much too large. Housewives 
complain of too many earpets and curtains, 
and (expense and trouble quite aside) rooms 
dismantled and uninhabited in the winter, 
are dismal to children and servants. A family 
should fill a house, as a man’s frame should 
fill his coat—the spare pocket or the spare 
bed not interfering with the general fitness. 
Downing thought it was not sufficiently re- 
membered how completely the country sum- 
mer rendered most city Juxuries superfluous. 
In the smallest cottage there is room enough 
to dine, and the remaining hospitality which 
the city guest comes to the country to enjoy, is 
dispensed upon portico and lawn, in grove and 
garden. Grass is the carpet, sunset the cur- 
tains, starlight the frescoed ceil.ng, he will 
most admire. With his luxuries thus out of 
doors, his in door comforts may be put into 
very small compass. A room large enough 
for a bed, a chair and a wash-stand, is, with its 
vpen window, as good as the state-chamber of 
a palace. A dozen such sleeping-rooms may 
be built at very little expense, and added to 
the house or grounds like a rear wing, or a 
bowling alley—the whole structure closed in 
the winter, and forming no apparent enlarge- 
ment of the general scale of the building. A 
dozen friends might thus be entertained with- 
out interfering with the usual accommoda- 
tions of theffamily, and the hospitality of ‘a 
cottage’? might thus be quite as bounteous 
and agreeable as that of ‘a mansion.’? 
Downing I believe, had some definite plan by 
which this slightly built addition tothe house 
should be (architectually) disposed of, but I 


/cannot distinctly recall it, and perbaps the 


hint is enough. 

‘The ether idea, which seemed to me very 
apt and practicable, was the supplying, at small 
expense, permanent city lodgings for the oc- 
casional use of resicents in the country. ‘The 
frequent errands to the town, for shopping, 
for pleasure, for business, or change of scene, 
require some better certainty of accommoda- 
tion than the risk of crowded hotels, as weil 


| as more privacy and repose. It is inconyeni- 


ent, also, to carry wardrobe and baggage to 
and fro, packing and unpacking, adding very 
materially to the laboriousness of the visit. 


| The known home being in the country, this oc- 


casional city resort might be in any conveni- 
ent yet unostentatious neighborhvod, and a 
large number might be* accomodated under 
one roof. Downing thought that a dozen or 
twenty families might combine to take « house, 
install a house-keeper in it, and furnish their 
separate lodgings—a house-keeper bein, alsow 
cook, who could supply them with suci: simple 
mezls as they mightrequire. The hous: would 


‘thus be like a Frensh lodging hotel. and the 
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yearly expense to each tenant, of one or more} man among us deserved a premium for perse- 
rooms, would be less than is incurred by oeca- | vering industry and merited success, attended 
sional visits to the hotels. The idea seemed to | with considerable expense, Mr. Needham, sen., 
me to combine economy, utility and comfort, | stood in the front rank for a liberal one.— 
and to be, moreover, a very timely one, with | Messrs. Needhams’ apple trees, pear trees, and 
the present increasing taste for permanent | all his trees, were cultivated and kept as clean 
diomes in the country. of weeds as their kitchen garden; they have: 
I will conclude my letter with the hope that | young grafted apple trees and pear trees of the 
‘some one will give us a memoir of Downing, to} best varieties for sale, as well as quince bush- 
be published with his collected works, and to | es, plum trees, and a variety of other fruit- 
convey a reJex of the beautiful life he led, bearing trees and vines. 
and tie hand-in-hand progress of his taste; There are none of us, old or young, who re- 
and his common sense. They were well bal- | tain our mental faculties, but who can learn 
anced, and they my pace and enlarged and | either by precept or example. It is worth the 
and brightened, to his dying day. expense to every young farmer to visit the es- 
Yours etc., N.P.W. | tablishments of the noted farmers and horti- 
culturists of our own land, if not foreign lands; 





From the New England Farmer. they will find that somebody else knows ‘a 
Live and Learn. thing or two’ that themselves do not know. 
BY SILAS BROWN. There is a great deal more skill required to 


Messrr. Epitors:—Uhough I have: seen mike farming profitable at the present day 
LSe . 4 . 4 
more than three-score years and ten, I have than formerly, when farmers had nothing to: 

j 7) ant sle: low ir , 
still a desire to sce the progress and improve- do only to clear and p ow their ground, sow 
ments which are yearly made and making in | “eit seeds, hoe their fields and harvest their 
agriculture. The man who has no other | OPS: Now our worn-out lands must be re- 
measure than himself, to measure himselt by, stores to fertility by learning to supply the ex- 
forms an erroneous opinion of himself, and to hausted ingredients to fertilize them, and then 

‘ gs?! secOoV u ° ° 

rectify his mistake it will be necessary for him | '? discover what crops can be grown upon 
to sce what other people are about in the them to the greatest advantage; or in other 
world, A man may suppose he has arrived | Words, find out what the land was made for. 
nearly at perfection’ who never pays any at- | The farmer is under the necessily of thinking 
tontion to tne prozress that otherg are making | and studying, as well as the engineer or mar- 
around him. He that knows toofuch to gain 'éner ; What can a man do who hes no mind of 
instruction by reading or example is ina more | 





his own, but is wedded to some old dogmas or 
e,e A st 8 i Fy q sue ) i 
hopeless condition than a very ignorant man row oms of a — = \y 
who is sensible of his deficiencies. ‘The above | ’° “'8° ie — 4 lee ESEDy SHS SLE CREDS Fe 
: : 0 ret . 
reflections occurred to my mind, lately, after |” -. we yee cL din oh hard of 
making two or three little excursions, and rn Sipeatg sch wees bebe 13 ae ais regytee 
seeing the improvements which are going on Andrew Leighton, Esq., Elliot, Maine, and 
in tne farmine world among other well cultivated and well burden- 
Ihad frequently heard of the horticultural | &4 Varieties, there was one tree that struck my 
- vw 0 thich was e: { ‘Urran - 
operations of the Messrs. Needhams, of Dan- | fhey ew which was culled the *Gran 
vers, but the ‘half had not been teld me.?— } ®Y Simones app e tree, from a circumstance 
‘Their fruit garden was an extensive one, on which he said o-iginated from some rogueish 
land descending moderately to the south, fur- boys in Cambridge, the natize place of the 
nished with a great variety of trees of all sizes, original . : hese boys wnboyed ‘Gianny 
from large ones burdened with a profusion of ee by their repeated plundering noc- 
fruit, enough to tempt any of the descendants turual or diurnal depredatory visits to rob her 
of grandmother Eve, down to little suplings of | favorite tree, and gave it that name, ‘The tree 
a few months growth; also with an extensive ; 'S @)P wently a great bearer of large, beauts- 
variety of truit-bearing vines. Among the, ful, tight yellow, sweet fall apples. And now, 
vines, the object of special curiosity was the | gentlemen, L should like to know whether you 
white blackberry, whieh (at the time I was | have any knowledge of a tree of the above 
there) was divested of its ripe fruit, but the 24me and description about Cambridge, ox 
vines were in a flourishing condition. juny wacre else, and if you have, you wonld 
The next thing very noticeable was an ar- gratify me and probably some ochers by a note 
fument which would sabdue the inere lality of ; the N. B. Farmer. 





the most stubborn unbeliever--some 15 or 2) Wilmington, August 27, 1852. 

Yashels of as fine erinberries as ever grew in 

the county of Essex, wore on vines in their Vor Sore Turoat.— Cunph r dissolye] in 
gird titivated fa dritls and ke pt clean of brandy and eaten on a piece of loi sugar is 
weeds us thei: outens. I shoald think if a 1} fi a sore throat. 
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An Extensive Poultry Establishment. 

Mr. Orville Hungerford, of Hounsfield, Jeff. 
Ce., has probably the largest establishment in 
the State for the production ef poultry and 
eggs. From the report of the Visiting Com- 
mittee of the Jefferson County Agricultural 
Society, we learn that Mr. Hungerford has en- 
closed ten acres of land with a strong picket 
fence, erected buildings and other fixtures on 
the premises for the accommodation of five 
thousand hens, at a cost ef three thousand 
dollars. These buildings are divided into 
rooms for the accommodation of his birds, 
suited to their various wants, the whole to be 
raised by artificial means to the temperature 
of summer heat duriag winter. 

This is one of the results of the extension of 
Railroads and facilities for rapid transporta- 
tion. Formerly a farmer in the interior could 
tind no adequate murket for productions of 
this kind. Now poultry, eggs, fresh meats and 
all the luxuries of life, may as well be pur- 
chased in the interior as in the vicinity of our 
large towns. 

The business of poultry raising has, we 
think, been preston e whenever it has been at- 
tempted on a large seale, and with the proper 


conveniences and facilities. We hope this ex- | 


tensive experiment by Mr. Hungerford wil 

add another to the many proofs that good re- 

sults invariably follow well directed expendi- 

tures of money and labor.—N. Y. Farmer. 
One Acre. 

Mr. Mitchell has but a single acre of pine 
land, with a san:ly Joam soil, which with that 
ndjacent was sold fifteen years ago, covered 
with timber, for six dollars per acre ; wore re- 
cently, and since the timber has been removed 
—and this, by the way, brought the owner 
$00 per acre clear of all expense—the Deacon 


— = : = oe 


—peas nearly past and some of them quite 
ripe—tomatees, melons, and other vines, vig- 
orous and full of fruit. Among other inter- 
esting facts in the practical experience of 
Deacon Mitchell, is his success in growing the 
Sweet Potato, a specimen of which may now 
be seen on his land. 

Let us here record one fact, for tke benefit 
of farmers, especially on dry and sandy land. 
Mr. Mitchell sub-soiled his ground 13 or 14 
inches deep and thoroughly pulverized the 
soil, some portions of which he spaded ; and 
in all this severe drought, of which farmers 
are complaining, he has suffered scarcely the 
least injury. 

‘The profits of this acre cannot be much less 
than gloo per year, and this, too, when no 
profit 1s derived from the fruit trees, as they 
are all from the seed or bud within four years. 
We hope to see Deacon M. at our county 
meeting at Weare on Thursday, and to hear 
him speak of the profits of farming.— Granite 
Farmer. 








| Ohio Butter going Abroad. 

| Having seen a paragraph to the effect that a 
|\large quantity of butter bad been shipped by 
'an Qhio House, for foreign market, we too 

| prins, while in Wooster, at the Wayne county 
ifair, to call upon the Agent of the Ilouse and 
;get fnll particulars upon the subject. The 
; transactions are large and more creditable 
| than has been reported. 

| James Patrick, the enterprising gentleman 
who is at the head of his trade, spends his 
|time in personally conducting the shipments 
and sales from New York to San Francisco, 
| residing for a time alternately at each port.— 
‘He has three agencies in Ohio, one at Woos- 
; ter, one at Salem, Columbiana county, and 
one at Circleville, At these points the butter 


purchased one acre for $8J—a very handsome lis purchased from the producers, sorted in 
advance, one would say, from its former val- | two kinds, carefully worked over, salted and 
ue. And so it was; but the increase in value put in kegs of 25 and 100 Ibs. These kegs 
did not sto» then, fur if we ownel the land to- | are again packed in slick hogsheads, 6 of the 





day, it would take five hundred as good dol- 
Jars as ever came trom Philadelphia mint to 
purchase it. Mr. M. has cultivated it four 
years, and during that time has put upon it 
waanure which cost him about $32.35. dle has 
upon it about 169 plum trees, embracing a 
great variety—the Jefferson, the Washington, 
the Lomard, &v.;—some 2) choice and thrif- 
ty apple trees, grafted and budded ; numerous 
pears, mostly the Bartleti, some 5V0 quince, 
from which to furnish excellent stocks for en- 


grafting: — UVAPOS ¢ the tsabella, the ‘Tewks- 
bary and native; and such a vuriety of vege: 
tables, Co, 13 WE jray ¢ seidoin seen, ILis po- 
titoes ure healthy. and notwithstanding the 
dry weather, are well formed and larve-—his 
beans are the Jurgest wo lave seen this season 


|10) pound kegs, or 21 of the 25 pound kegs, 
and in this condition shipped lor San Francis- 
eo, California, where the butter meets with a 
jready sale at highly remunerative prices, 

The salt used in repacking is fine bleached 
Liverpool, worth $l per ewt., and is furnish- 
‘ed to such custeumers as will use it, at that 
| price. 

We are assured the butter opens after a 
| passage of several months, in the most perfeet 
| order, pure and sweet. The averntee price 
paid during this season has been alow 12 1-2 


+ 


conts. ‘This season’s operations will comprise 


the porehuse of 230,00) pounus at Salem, 
125,059 pounds at Wooster and 50,000 pounds 
at Circleville. Next vear amuch larger bus- 


inticipated. - Ohig Cul 
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Agricultural Fxhibitions, &c. 
In our last number we give an acount of our 
visit to the State Fair at Utica, after the close 
of which, we proceeded to Cleveland, Ohio, 
where we delivered the annual address, in 
place of the Hon. Daniel Webster, who was 
unable to fill his engagement in consequence of 
indisposition. This was the best State Fair 
we have ever seen: the grounds were extensive; 
the buildings, instead of being mere shanties, 
were arranged tastefully, and sufficiently ex- 
tensive for the accommodation of all visitors. 
The citizens of Cleveland entered most spirit- 
edly into the affair, and their houses were 
thrown open for the accommodation of visitors 
and the 15th, 16th and 17th of September, 
will long be remembered as a gala day in 
Cleveland. We must acknowledge that at 
every turn we were disappointed, and most 
agreeablyso. We had viewed Ohio through 
a telescope of 20 years ago, and had forgotten 
that her advancement had been equal if not 
superior to our native State. The display 
would have done credit to any Fair in any 
country. The show of cattle was by far the 
most extensive ever seen. ‘Lhe Floral and 
Horticultural departments were fuli and effec- 
tive. The miscellaneous department was not 
deficient in a single article to be found in the 
exhibitions nearer the Atlantic seaports. The 
dairy and farm products were of fine quality, 
with the exception, perhaps, as noted in our 
remarks on the State Fair at Utica, almost all 
the vegetables being hybrids, and not true to 
their sorts. 

The display of new seedling potatoes gives 
promise that with or without the current dis- 
ease, we shall have a supply, from the intro- 
duction of new and undeteriorated sorts. 

Our address was listened to by an audience 
of two thousand persons; buat as it will be pub- 
lished by the Society, we defer its repetition 
here. 

Cleveland is indeed an anomaly toa New 
Yorker. Lere is a city occupying a space, 
which within our memory was surrounded 
bya deep forest, and which enjoys at this 
time a mercantile position equal to any other 
city of its sizeinthe world. The amount of 
transportable merchandise received and ship- 
ped from Cleveland, is greater in pruportiun 
to its number of inhabitants, than in any city 
of the United States. ‘The immense trade of 
the Lakes can searcely be conceived of by 
eastern men. In tons and value, the amount 
transported upon these lakes is greater than 
the total amount of import and export from 
all foreign countries to our Atlantic cities, 
The amount of tonage employed in its transpor- 
tation, is not so great, because the voyages 
aro shorter, seldom occupying more than 
twelve hours; but a single one of the mam- 


larger amount and value of merchandise per 
year, than any line of foreign packets. 

On the 18th we left Cleveland for Buffalo, 
and here again we were reminded that the term 
‘Great West? was truly applicable to the sur- 
rounding country. The crops of all the lake 
shores find their way to these lake ports, and 
necessity, and multiplicity of transaction, has 
simplified the methods of merchantile opera- 
tions, until our merchant princes af the At- 
lantic cities might profit by many a lesson from 
those of Buffalo, Cleveland, and other cities of 
the West. There is an air of solidity about ey- 
ery thing connected with western farming, that 
delights the small operator visiting them from 
the Kast. The large farms, the liberal appli- 
ances, the fine condition of working cattle, the 
entire absecce of Picayuneism, is truly de- 
lightful. Jt is true that the modes of culture 
are not of the best kind, but the liberal scale 
on which the operations are carried on, is very 
pleasing. 

From Buffalo we proceeded to Niagara, vis- 
iting the great falls, which are but a _proto- 
type of everything to be met with in the West. 
‘Lhe Canada shore, however, we found to re- 
mind us of the ill managed farms of our adop- 
ted state. 

We next proceeded to Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, where we delivered the Annual Ad- 
dress at the Fair held there on the 23d Sept. 
by the Worcester Agricultural Society. The 
plowing match took place at 8 o’clock in the 
morning, and a large number of competitors 
were ready on the field. All but two of the 
piows were drawn by oxen, and we really felt 
commisseration for the judges who were called 
on to decide to whom the premiums should be 
awarded. ‘The plowing, without on exeeption 

yas good; the depth, however, (seven inches) 
we consider entirely too light. 
Wethen visited the Horticultural exhibition 
at which the display of pears, apples and plums 
was not inferior to other Lakiblsions of the 
season. ‘The peaches, perhaps, were less cred- 
ituble than the other fruits. The display of 
grapes, and of garden vegetables, was fair. 
The working cattle exhibited at this Fair were 
fine and in good drill. 
At | o’clock a procession was formed, which 
proceeded to the Town Hall to partake of a 
dinner provided by the Society, and at which 
some 8U0 persons were present. After dinner 
we were called on to deliver the Annual Ad- 
dress, which was listened to with more atten- 
tion than we were entitled to. 
As phonographic notes were taken of this 
address by Mr. J. Payne Lowe for the Society 
who intend to print it in pamphlet form, we 
forbear repeating it at this time. 
On the 28th of September we proceeded to 
Greenfield, Mass., and attended tiie Fair of the 





mouth steamboats of Lake Erie, transports a 


Fsanklin County Society held at thet place. 
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‘The show of ox-teams was highly creditable, 
large numbers being brought in from each of 
the adjacent towns, hitched together in one 
team, and sometimes to the extent of fifteen in 
a train. We were informed, however, owing 
to the failure of the grass crops, that many of 
the cattle had been sold from the neighborhood, 
and that these trains were not as large as usu- 
al. 

Among the fat cattle we observed a pair of 
steers exhibited by Mr. Consider Arms, weigh- 
ing 5,555 ibs., and surpassing in beauty any 
other fat cattle we haveseen this year. 

‘The Horticultural show at this Fair was pe- 
culiarly good—the variety of apples not infer- 
ior to that of any of the State exhibitions, ‘The 
display of pears was not so large. ‘The culi- 
nary vegetables were of good quality, but sub- 
ject to the objections we have before named in 
relation to exhibitions elsewhere, that of being 
raised from impure seed, and giving results not 
true to cheiy sorts. 

‘Lhe show of horses was fair. The whole 
town seemed over filed with visitors. We 
were surprised at this, as the Fair at Spring- 
fiold, and the Fair of another adjoining coun- 
ty, were held on the same day. 

We delivered the Annual Addrsss on the 
30th, which the soviety intend to publish for 
distribution. 

The enthusiasm both at Greenfield and Wor- 
cester, convinces us that Massachusetts will 
not long remain without such an organization 
of an Agricultural Departinent as the farmers 
may desire. The appropriations of the State 
during the lastsessivn of the Legislature, were 
liberal. They already havea State Board of 
Agriculture, and will appoint a Secretary as a 
State officer. 

The State Board sent a delegate to this Fair, 
who, in company with many others, delivered 
able addresses at the annual dinner. 

We shall never forget our ride from Spring- 
field to Greenfield on the Housatonic Railroad. 
This road passes through the valley of the Con- 
necticut River, and on each side we saw those 
celebrated meadows which have long held first 
place as the dairy country of the North. Not- 
withstanding our unpropitious season for grass, 
we saw hundreds of acres of such aftermath, 

as isnot to be met with elsewhere. ‘The pro- 
duct of four tons from the acre, per season, is 
not unusual on some of those meadows. 


On the 7th of October we delivered the An- | 


nual Address for the Bridgeport, Conn., Agri- 
cultural Society. ‘The gathering here was very 
large. ‘The [orticultural exhibition was quite 
extensive, and the quality of the fruit credita- 
ble. Some few exotics from the green-house 
of Mr. P. T. Barnum, gave « recherche appear- 
ance to the exhibition room. ‘The plowing 
match was the.best of the season. From the 
liberality of the President of this Society, the 





rae were $200, and the number of plows 


As a whole, the Fairs of this year surpassed 
those of the last, but the cheering feature of 
all, bas been the enthusiasm of those attend- 
ing. Even the County Fairs geem to call to- 
gether not only the farmers of the Counties in 
which they are held, but of those adjoining, as 
well as many from other States. We recog- 
nized many faces at Worcester, Greenfield, 
Bridgeport, and elsewhere, which we met at 
Cleveland, Ohio, and it was apparent that 
many farmers were visiting all the Fairs of 
the season, with a view of ascertaining what 
improvements had transpired since last year. 

Let our legislators in Congress and our State 
legislatures profit by these facts, and show a 
willingness to advancethe great interests of 
the country, before they are called on in amore 
formidable manner by the farmers through the 
medium of the ballot-boxes. Which ever of 
the great political parties makes the first move- 
mentfor the advancement of agriculture by the 
establishinent of an Agricultural Department, 
of such a character as is needed by the farm- 
ers, will gain more votes than by all the chica- 
nery Which has heen before praticed.—J. J. 
Mapes, Editor of The Working Farmer. 

Waste or Maxcure.—When manures are to 
be carted out which are throwing out strong 
steamy fumes, sprinkle them with diluted sul- 
phuric acid and water, to change the volatile 
carbonate of ammonia. Charcoal dust or 
plaster of Paris is, also, useful in such cases. 
Do not cart out.and spread manures any more 
rapidly than they can be plowed in, Manures, 
if ina state of fermentation, may loose one 
fifth of their value by exposure to wind and 
ur ina single day. cy 





Crass Unper Trees.—By sowing nitrate of 
soda in small quantities in showery wenther; 
under trees, 2 most beautiful verdue will be ob- 
tained. I have used it under peach trees in 
my ground, nad the grass always lookf green: 
Ilaving succeeded so well on a small scale I 
have now sown nitrate of soda among the long 
grass in the plantations, which cattle could 
never eat. I now tind that the herbage is pre- 
ferred to other parts of the field. 








Ircu on MANcg In Swine.— Swine often suf- 
fer greatly trom this disease. In its worst 
stages, the skin becomes almost an entire sore, 
and the animal is dietressingly irritated by the 
inveterate itching. It constantly rubs itself, 
becomes poor, and if not relieved, dies. An 
ointment of lard and sulphur, if thoroughl 
applied all over the body, and rubbed in, will 
generally cure the complaint. It is well to 
give sulphur with the food also. 


—-_ 
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DANIEL WEBSTER. 

Every thing concerning this great man is 
very interesting at this time. The following 
extract from a letter he wrote to an intimate 
friend in New York, dated Franklin, May 12, 
1$46, we are sure will be read with unusual 
interest: 

[ have made satisfactory arrangements re- 
specting my house here, the best of which is 
that { can leave it where it is, and yet be com- 
fortable notwithstanding the railroad, 

This house faces due north. Its front 
windows look towards the river Merrimack. 
Hut then the river soon turns to the south, so 
that the eastern windows look toward the riv- 
er also. But the river has so deepened its 
channel in this stretch of it, in the last fifty 
years, that we cannot see its waters, without 
approaching it, or going back to the higher 
Jands behind us. ‘The history of this change 
is of considerable importance in the philoso- 
phy of streams. L have observed it practic- 
ally, and know something of the theory of the 
phenomenon; but { doubt whether the world 
will ever be benefitted by iny learning or my 
vbservation in this respect. 

Looking out at the east windows this mo- 
mont, (2, p. m.,) with a beautiful sun just 
breaking out, my eye sweeps a rich and level 
field of one hundred acres. At the end of it 
i third of a mile off, L see plain marble grave 


father, my mother, my brother Joseph, and 
my sisters Mehitable, Abigail and Sarab— 
good Scripture names, inherited from their 
Puritan ancestors. 

My futher! Ebenezer Webster!—born at 
Kingston, in the lower part of the State, in 
1739—the handsomest man L ever saw except 
my brother Kzekicl, who appeared to me, and 
so does he now scem to me, the very finest hu- 
man form that ever [ laid eyes on. [ saw him 
in his coffin—a white forchead—a tinged cheek 
—a complexion as clear as heavenly light ! 
But where am [ straying? 

The grave has closed upon him, as it has 
on all my brothers and sisters. We shall soon 
be all together. Bat this is melancholy—and 
I leave it. Dear, dear kindred blood, how 
[ love you ail! 

This fair field is hefore me—I could see a 
lamb on any part of it. I have ploughed it, 
and raked it, and hoed it, but [ never mowed 
it. Some how, [ could never learn to hang a 
seythe! 1 had not wit enough. My brother 
Joe used to say that my father sent me to eol- 
lege in orde: to make me equal to the rest of 
the children ! 

Ona hot day in July—it must have been one 


! 
stones, designating the places where repose my | 
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tion—I was making hay, with my father, just 
where | now see a remaining elm tree, about 
the middle of the afternoon. The khon. Abiel 
Foster, M. C., who lived in Canterbury, six 
miles off, called at the house, and came 
into the field to see my father. He was a 
worthy man, college-learned, and had been a 
minister, but was net a person of any consid- 
erable natural powers. My father was his 
friend and supporter. He talked awhile in the 
field and then went on his way. When he was 
gone, my father cabled we to him, and we sat 
down beneath the elm on a hay cock. Lle 
said, **My son, that is a worthy man—he is i 
member of Congress—he goes to Philadel- 
phia, and gets six dollars a day, while L toil 
here. It is because he had an education, 
wkich Ll never had. If 1 had had his early ed- 
ucation [| should have been in his place. [ 
came near it as it was. But I missed it, and 
now [ must work here.”? **M dear father,’’ 
said I, **you shall not work. Brother and | 
will work for you, and wear our hands out, 
and you shall rest ;” and I remember to hare 
eried—and [ cry now at the recollection, **My 
child,”? said he, ‘it is of no importance to me 
—I[ now live but for my children; I could not 
give your elder brother the advantages of 
knowledge; but 1 can do something for you. 
Kxert yourself—improve your oppertunities— 
learn--leavrn—and when Lam gone you will 
not need to go through the hardships which 
{ have undergone, and which have made me 
an old man before my time.’? 

The next May he took me to Exeter—to 





ithe Philips Eeter Acakemy ; placed me under 
i the tuition of its excellent preceptor, Dr. Ben- 


jamin Abbott, still living. 

My father died in April, 1806. [ neither 
left nor forsook him. My opening an office at 
Buscawen was that [ might be near him. | 
closed his eyes in this very house. He died at 
sixty-seven years of age, after a life of exer- 
tion, toil and exposure-—a private soldier, an 
officer, a legislator, a judge ; everything that a 
man could be to whom learning had never dis- 
closed her ample page.”? 

My first speech at the bar was made when 
hewas on the bench. Ile never heard me a 
second time. 

He had in him what I recollect to hare been 
the character of some of the old Puritans. 
Ile was deeply religious, but not sour—on the 
contrary, good humored, facetious ; showing 
even in his age, with a contagious laugh, teeth, 
allas white as alabaster--gentle, soft, play- 
ful---and yet having « heart in him that he 
seemed to have borrowed from a lion. He 
could frown; a frown it was, but cheerfulness, 
good humor, and siniles composed his most 
usual aspect. 

Ever truly, your friend, 





of the last years of Washington’s administra- 


DANIEL WEBSTER. 
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Women in France. 

‘Professor Birney,’ who furnishes a series 
of interesting notes of a Pedestrian tour in 
France, for the Philadelphia Bulletin, and 
who, of course, enjoyed rare advantages for 
observing many of the minute points of French 
enstoins and manners, gives a melancholly 
view of the estimate in which woman is prac- 
tically held. Some of his pictures are ex- 
ceedingly graphic, but the idea of woman’r in- 
feriovity rans through them with painful dis- 
tinctness. We take the following example. 
He had bargained for a passage on a canal 
boat : 

‘The captain invited us on board. ‘Of in a 
minute,’ says he, ¢ Llere, wife, hitch up at 
onge,? 

At this summons, a stout, raw-boned lady, 
with complexion and toilette much the worse 
for hard usage, emerged from below. She 
stepped on the quarter-deck to wish us good 
morning, and put on her neavy clogs; toen 
stepped out on the bank. Putung our knap- 
sicks On the quarter-deck, we looked around, 
expecting to see the capitin’s lady lead out 
from some neighboring stable the fumous ani- 
mal that was to make ear prow cut the glad 
blue waters of the canal. 
unroiled the tow-line, stretvhed it to its fall 
length, and dropping ever her own bead the 
broad leather loop at its end, bowe L herself te 
the werk of towing. She was the beast of 
draft her husband had bragged of ! The boat 
was too much for her strength; Jules ran to 
help her, and the captain, surrendering the 
rudder to me, aided by poling at the sides. 
In a few minutes we were moving steadily 
forward. Jules sprang back on the quarter- 

pring 1 
deck; the captain ceased poling and amused 
himself by wiistling the Marseilles 4ymn and 
looking out very cheerfully over the land- 
scape; and the captain’s wife is tugging away, 


leaning down to it an angle of about forty- | 


five. 


; ‘ 
* Jules,’ said I, ¢ what do you think of that | 


poor woman, bent double on the tow-path 7? 

‘Think! She is better off than Lam, She 
aad her husband ewn the whole boat-load; she 
told me so.’ 

Her being turned into a beast of draft did 
not shock his prejudices in the least; he had 
been accustomed to witness this degradation. 
We went on in silence fur an hour. During 
this time we met three boats, two of them 
drawn by women, and one by amananda boy. 
The captain came aft to take the rudder. 

‘ Well, captain,’ said 1, ‘you havea famous 
mare, it is trae, but what could you do if she 
Wwoudn’t go ?? 


‘Wouldn’t go!’ he exelaimed with a dis- 
dainful laugh. <A pieee of stout cord, about 
four feet long, was lying at his feet. [le push- 
ed it towards me with the toe of his elog, and 
added, *there’s a rope’s end would bring her 
to reason.’ 

‘ But you wouldn’t whip your wife !’ 

‘ Let her deserve it, and you’ll see.’ 

‘You haven’t the right to.’ 

‘Why not? If my donkey won’t go, I wal- 
lop him.’ 

* You don’t compare your wife to your don- 
key ?? 

* Generally she is a good creature enongh, 
but sometimes she is the most stubborn of the 
two.’ 

*That makes no difference; it is dastardly 
to fly into a passion with a woman.’ 

‘ There you are right,’ said he, with a laugh; 
I never am in a passion when I correct her.” 
And the brate was so pleased with his repar- 
tees in defence of his right of property, that 
he showed almost his whole semi-cirele of 
white teeth. He descended into the eabin to 
cook the dinner, and [ went on shore and en- 
tered into conversation with his wife. She 





lustead of this, she! 


was very communicative; told me they were 
getting on very weil in the world, and would 
j;soon have enough to buy a eabin and garden 
patch; her husband was generally kind to hey; 
i he corrected her sometimes, but it was when 
she vexed him: and when he got into liquor 
/ he thought it fine fan to pitch her into the we- 
ter; bat the canal was not deep, and she al- 
‘ways waded out and waited until he got sober 
hefore going hack to the boat. The poor wo- 
man did nat suspect herself of being unhappy, 
and [did not hint to her that [ thought her so. 
| Who shonld [trouble her peaceable existence 
when | could introduce no higher one? [ ex- 
;pressed no sympathy, and went back to the 
| bout. 


Tus Sxake anv tHE CrocopiLe,--Tho fol- 
_ lowing thrilling aecount of an engagement be- 


/ tween a boa constrictor and a crocodile in Ja- 
iva, is given hy an cye witness : 

[t was one morning that 1 stood beside 
small lake, fed by one of the rills from the 
mountains. ‘The waters were clear as erystal, 
and every thing could be seen to the very bot- 
tom. Stretching its limbs close over this pond 
was a gigantie teak tree, and in its thick, shin- 
ing, evergreen leaves, liy a huge boa, in an 
easy coil, taking his morning nap. Above 
him was a powerful ape of the babboon species, 
a leering race of seamps, always bent on mis- 
chief. 
| Now the ape, from his position, saw a croe- 

odile in the water, rising to the top, exactly 
heneath the coil of the serpent. Quick as 
thought he jumped plump upon the snake, 
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which fell splash into the jaws of the crocodiie. 
‘The ape saved himself by clinging to a limb of 
the tree, but a battle royal immediately com- 
menced in thewater. ‘I'he serpent grasped in 
the middle by the crocodile, made the water 
boil by his furious contortions. Winding his 
fold round the body of his antagonist, he dis- 
abled his two hinder legs, and, by his contrac- 
tions, made the scales and bones of the mon- 
ster crack. 

The water was speedily tinged with the 
blood of both combatants, y et neither was dis- 
posed to yield. They rolled over and over, 


There are some smaller and earlier varieties: 


late in autumn, and this should be spaded in 
early in spring. Allthe leaves are usually al- 
lowed to grow. 

Asparagus seed is sown in autmnn or early 
in spring in drills about half an inch deep in 
heavy soil, and an inch inlight soil, the ground 
being rich andhighly manured. ‘The seedings 
should be set out at a year old, very early in 
| spring or as soon as the ground can be work- 
ed, in soil which has been trenched or sub- 
' soiled and made very rich to a depth of near- 





The plantation should be covered with manure: 


neither being able to obtain a decided advan- | ly two feet. See the plants two inches below 
tage. All this time the cause of mischief | the surface, in rows two feet apart and a foot 
was in a state of the highest eestacy. He leap-| asunder in the row, ‘The next autumn cover 
ed up and down the branches of the tree, came | the plants three inches with manure. For two 
several times close to the scene of the fight, | years, let the stalks grow to strengthen the 
shook the limbs of the tree, utterea a yell, and | roots, keeping the beds clean, raking off the 
again frisked about. At the end of ten min- | dead stalks in autumn and covering with ma- 
uces a silence began to come over the scene. | nure, to be forked in early in the spring.— 
The folds of the serpent began to be relaxed, | Some earth will perhaps need an annual repla- 
and though they were trembling along the back | cing, or the plants will come too near the sur- 
the head hung lifeless in the water. ‘face by the dressing they get. ‘lhe third or 
The crocodile also was still, and though on- fourth year will give fine crops, which will 
ly the spines of his back were visible, it was | continue for many years. 
evident that he too was dead. The monkey! It is usual to make rich beds two or three 
now perched himself on the lower limbs of the | feet deep, an excellent practice ; and to plant 
tree, close to the dead bodies, and amused | them very thick with plants, a very poor one 
himself for ten minutes in making all sorts of | —for the stalks can never grow so large when 
faces at them. ‘This seemed to be adding in- | crowded. We have seen as large asparagus 
sult to injury. One of my companions was raised on ordinary corn ground, six inches 
standing at a short distanve, and taking a stone | deep, in drills three feet apart for horse culti- 
from the edge of the lake, hurled it atthe ape. | vation, as in a bed three feet deep and half 





Ife was totally unprepared, and as it struck 
him on the side of the head, he was instantly 
tipped over, and fell upon the crocodile. A 
few bounds, however, brought him ashore, and 
and taking to the tree, he speedily disappear- 
ed among the thick branches. 


Pie Plant and Asparagus. 

A “Farmer’s wife.” wishes to know if the 
large stalks of the pie plant are the result of 
cultivation or of selecting a large sort—the 
time for manuring—distance asunder in plant- 
ing—and number of leaves to be left to each 
root. Also the time to transplant aspara- 
gus, and best mode of culture. An answer to 


these inquiries has been accidentally delayed a | 


few months. 

Rows four feet apart, and plants two feet in 
the row, is a suitable distance for the pie plant. 
If the sort is large and the soil deep and fer- 
tile, they will need all thisspace. The “large 
stalks” are the combined result ot good cul- 
tivation and selecting such large varieties 
as ‘ Giant,’’ a green sort with round stalks, 
which sometimes grow to the thickness of a 
raan’s wrist ; ‘ Victoria,’’ red, equally large, 
earlier, and betterin quality; and “* Downing’s 
Colossal,”’ regarded by many as the best of all. 


manure, with plants placed closely together.— 
The finest stalks are always obtained by dis- 
tance and depth combined. Asparagus, being 
usually increased by seed, runs somewhat into 
varieties, and a ‘Giant’ variety is much laud- 
ed; but the size depends mainly, if not wholly 
on the cultivation which is given. A bed of 
earth and manure, well mized, two feet deep, 
and with plants a foot by two feet, will con- 
vert any asparagus plants into giants. ‘alt 
is a good manure, which we have seen applied 
in sufficient quantities to kill the weeds with- 





out injuring the plants. 





EncouraGewent ror Boys.—Gideon Lee 
said, late in life, ‘[ remember, when I was a 
lad, living with my uncle. It was my business 
to feed and water the cows. Ard many a time 
long before day-light in the morning, I was 
started off in the cold snow, without shoes, to 
my work, and used to think it a luxury to warm 
my frozen feet on the spot just before ocoupied 
by the animal I had aroused. It taught me to 
reflect and to consider possibilities; and 1 
remember asking myself, Is it not possible 
for me to better my condition?? Mr. Lee re- 
flected to some purpose. From a poor boy he 
became one of the wealthiest men in New York 
and Mayor of the city. 
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Che Valley Farmer. 


EPHRAIM ABBOTT, Editor. 
Editor’s office and Printing office, in Old Post Office Bulld- 
ing, worth side of Chesnut street, between Third and Fourth 
streets, entrance on Old Post Office alley. @ 








ST. LOUIS, DECEMBER, 1852. 





Removal. 

The Editor’s office and Printing office of the 
VaLiey Farmer is removed to the OLp Post 
OFFICE BUILDING, north side of Chesnut street, 
between Third and Fonrth streets, entrance 
on Old Post Office Alley. 





Bound Volumes. 

We have a few bound volumes of Vol. 2., 
for 1850, and also of Vol. 4., for 1852, for 
sale at our office. Volumes 1 and3 are all 
gone. ‘The price of Vol. 2 is one dollar, and 
of Vol. 4 one dollar and twenty-five cents; or 
both together and the Farmer for 1853 for three 
dollars. 


Moore’s Rursas New Yorker and Tue 
Woo. Growrr.—We call attention to the ad- 
vertisement of these papers in our paper to-day. 
We have repeatedly spoken favorably of them, 
and again cordially recommend them to the 
patronage of our readers. ‘‘he New Yorker 
is a miscellaneous family newspaper, beauti- 
fully printed, and contains besides a large 
umount of excellent agricultural matter; a 
chuice variety of education and fire-side read- 
ing of an unexcepted chara cter. The Wool 
Grower should be considered an indespensi- 
ble adjunct on the farm of every man engaged 
in stock or sheep raising. It contains regular 
reports of the state of the markets, and treats 
generally upon the diseases and natural con- 
ditions and wants of all our domestic animals. 
We shall be happy to receive and forward 
subscriptions for either or both of these pub- 
lications. 





Origin of the Apple. 

A book called ‘British Pomology’ has ap- 
peared, containing a description of 942 differ- 
ent kinds of apples. All these are traceable 
to the common crab. 


Are they, indeed? Just about as much, we 


more or less, are all traceableto the common 
monkey. ‘The fact is, the whole of the theo- 
ry which attributes the origin of all our fine 
fruits and valuable grains to the worthless va- 
rieties found growing wildis absurd. As well 
might we say that we are all savages improv- 
ed by cultivation, instead of regarding the sav- 
age as one who in consequence of neglect had 
deteriorated from his natural and original po- 
sition. Sappose you take a wild grape for in- 
stance, and remove it into your garden, and by 
care and attention you produce grapes far su- 
perior to these produced in its wild state, do 
you thereby prove that you have improved its 
natural condition? No such thing. You 
merely do something towards bringing it back 
to its natural condition. 

When God created the earth and all that 
grows upon it, He pronounced it good and 
then He planted a garden and put Adam in it 
to dress it and to keep it, telling him he had 
given him every tree bearing fruit for food— 
but what a sorry time he must have had of it 
if he had nothing but crab apples and tasteless 
grapes to keep and cultivate! How long would 
it probably take for one of our lucious genit- 
tens, for instance, to become a crab if neglec- 
ted? About aslong as it would take to culti- 
vate a crab apple and make a geniten of it. 

But this theory, so far as the apple is con- 
cerned has other difficulties to contend with. 
Scientific authority and facts appear fully to 
establish the entire distinctiveness of the com- 
mon apple and the crab. Says the Horticul- 
turist: 


The celebrated English botanist, Ray, re- 
garded them as distinct, and later authorities 
have given the following specific characters, 
which show them to be more unlike than many 
others universally admitted as distinct: 


English Crab.—Leaves ovate, acute, villous 
underneath: styles bald; fruit acerb,astringent, 
austere. 

Apple Tree.—Leaves ovate-oblong, acumi- 
nate, glabrous; styies villous; fruit more or 
less sweet. 

In accordance with these marked distinct- 
ions, says the Horticulturist, is the experience 
of centuries; for the English crab has been pro- 
pagated from seed from time immem /rial ,with- 
out changing its character, or presenting any 
resemblance to the fine varieties of the common 
apple. It may be observed that the American 





Imagine, as the 942 different races of men, 


crab apple, is totally distinct from both. 
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THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


ssn oo = 
Conducted by 
Mres MARY ABBOTT. 


Close of the Year. 

Again we have come to the close of the 
year. Have the readers of our department 
heen profited by our exertions to be useful to 
them? If they have then we rejoice in our 
labor; and we hope and pray that our lives 
may be spared yet another year, that we may 
be of some use in our humble sphere. It is 
the chief and sole desire of our hearts to be 
useful, [as any father, mother, son or daugh- 
ter found any thing in this year’s reading of 
the Famity Circe to elevate and ennoble their 
minds? Have parents been encouraged to per- 
severe to train up their children in the way 
they should go? Has filial affection, brother- 
ly love, the love of the beautiful in nature, 
the love of industry and generosity, and all 
the better feelings of our nature been encour- 
aged by reading these few pages? If they have, 
then our labor has not been in vain. We have 
tried to make the Famity Circe useful and 
interesting to each member of the family. 

We hope to have more time and better health 
for the year to come if our life is spared, and 
we shall strive to make our department still 
more interesting. We intend to pay more at- 
tention to domestic economy, horticulture, ed- 
ucation, the benefits of out-door exercise to 
health, and such other subjects as tend tu 
strengthen and enlighten the mind. 

The close of the year is a time to reflect. It 
is a solemn time! How many of our friends 
have zone to that ‘borne from whence no trav. 
eler returns?’ Perhaps some loved ones from 
the hearths of those who read the Famity Cir- 
cig have gone and left their hearts desolate. 
This will call up sad and mournful thoughts 
and make us feel as we too would like to die 
with the dying year. ‘These thoughts will do 
us good, if they lead us to eonsider for what 
we were made, and make us know that we too 
must die; and if we live as Christians in view 
of eternity we shall meet the dear ones who 
have died in Christ in a land where parting does 
not come, and where. 


‘Sickness and sorrow, pain and death 
Are seen and felt no more.’ 








‘found anywhere. 


The clock upon the mantel plece is ticking; 
Thus hour by hour it tolls a funeral chime: 
By day and night its calm and comstant cjickihg 
Denotes the speed of the old traveller Time. 
It isa solemn voice. Who hath aw ear 
To hear its warming aceents, let him hear, 
And preparation make to meet the day 
yhen he, alone, snail Hie upon the brink 
Of human life, and deatn shail bid him drink 
The hemlock cup that none can put away. 
Whatthongh man turn from the unwelcome theme, 
Will time sit stiil for man’s forgetfulness? — 
To watch and wake were wiser than to dream 
Aud wake at last to wo remediless. 
MAcKELLER. 

As we promised in a former number to take 
notice of the dry goods stores, and inform our 
readers where they can obtain the best goods 
at the most reasonable prices, 80 we have re- 
deemed our promise and hare examined the 
goods of several stores, and we think our friend 
Horr sells a Jitile the cheapest, and has the best 
stock of dress and domestic goods we have 
We recommend ladies, es- 
pecially totrade at Mr. Hoit’s, as we can as- 
sure them that they will be politely treated, and 
if they buy goods they will be dealt with hon- 


jestly. They do not get tired of showing their 


goods, nor treat ladies ina rude and surly 
manner, if they do not wish to buy, whether 
they like the goods or not, as we have known 
some todo. We recommend the following 
notice of Mr. Hoit’s store to our friends both 
in the country and city: 


From the Evening Dispatch. 


Read! 


The following high compliment is from the “Valley Far- 
mer,”? and from the pen of the antiable and bighly accom- 
plished Editor of the Ladies department of that justly 
popular and widely circulated journal, Mks. MARY Ab- 
BOTT: 

We recommend Mr. Hort’s, No, 212, Broadway and 
191 Fourth street, where may be found every article wanted 
in a family, at most reduced prices. We have traded with 
Mr. Hoit for years. He is a gentieman, and will treat al} 
who may call upon him ip ap obliging and gentlemanly 
manner. 

It is gratifying to feel conscious of meriting such praise. 
I attribute my almost unparaleiled success in business to 
this cause together with superior facilities for buyiag 
cheap and selling cheap, thereby giving my customers 
good goods at largely below the regular price. I have no 
occasion to solicit custom, as the throngs constantly at my 
house show that I have more than 1 can do. But I thank 
the ladies for their due appreciation of my manner of doing 
business, and wish not to be envied. 

TRUE WORTHY HOIT. 





Coup cream, for sore lips, is made by mix- 
ing two ounces of oil of almonds, one ounce 
of spermaceti, one drachm of white wax, and 
melting them together, adding rose water to 





, erfume them. 
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We have regularly received Mrs. Whittlesey’s | 


Magazme, the Student, Family Visiter, and 
Youth’s Companion; all of which we are glad 
to see anf we have highly recommended ‘them. 
We used to receive Merry's Museum, and we 
have often recommended it, and spoken ef it 
us a good child’s and youths, paper, and we 
«lo not know why it doer not come. 


We received just as our paper was going to 
to press a keg of beautiful nice hard pickles; a 
present from Miss, Martha Emily Stith, of 
lewis county. We thank her very much for 
‘this token of her friendship, and hope ere long 
to tell herso personally. Ina note from her 
father he infoams us that they are put up in 
the old way—in salt, and that he has several 
barrels more of the same sort—some of which 
he sent to Messrs. Makay & Morton, 58 Levee, 
and also te Mr. Matthews 35 Levee, of this 
city for sale. We recommend such of our 
readers as have occrsion to buy the article to 
zo there for them. 





Boy's Evenings. 

Many a boy ruins his character and wrecks 
all his hepes by misemploying the evening 
hours. School or business has confined him 
all the day, and the rebound which his elastie 
nature throws these duties off carries him often 
almost unawares beyond tke limtts both of 
propriety and prudence. 

Besides the impetous gush of spirits whose 
buoyancy has been thus confined, there are in- 
fluences peculiar to the time which render the 
evening a period of special temptation. Sa- 
tan knoavs that its hours are leisure ones for 
the multitude, and then, if ever, he is zealous 
to secure their services; warily planning that 
unexpected fascinations may give an attrac 
tive grace to sin, and unparalelled facilities 
smooth the path to ruin. Its shadows are a 
cloak which he pursuades the young will 
fold with certain concealment around every 
error, in seductive, whispers telling them ‘It 
is the black and dark night, come.’ How 
many thus solicited to come, ‘as the bird has- 
tening to the snare, knowing not that it is for 
the.r lives,’ let the constantly recurring in- 
atances of juvenile depravity tesiify. 

Parents acknowledge the evil here pointed 
out,and anxiously inquire, ‘What is to be done? 
can we debar our children from every amuse- 
ment?’ Boys themselves confess it, but plead 
in reply to the remonstrances of friends, ‘that 
evening is their only time, and that they mnst 
have some sport.’ It is certainly very proper 
that the young should have some amusements, 


None better than ourselves are pleased to hear 
the lips of childhood eloquent with the exlam- 
ation, ‘Uh! we baye had lots of fun.’ It seems 
like our own voice coming back im echoes to: 
as from a long lapsed past. “hese amuse- 
ments should, however be innecent; and inno- 
cunt amusements are more easily secured and 
enjoyed at home. Hevze parental sympathy may 
sweeten the pleasures, and parental care chec 
the evils of play, frequently intermingling its 
incidents with lessons of instruction. If pa- 
rents would use half the assiduity to ronder an 
evening spent at home agreeable, that Satan 
employsto win tothe haunts of vice, they 
would oftentimes escape the grief occasioned 
by filial misdeeds, and secure a rich reward 
in having their childven’s maturity adorned by 
many virtues. 

A word to boys eoncludes all that we would 
now say. Spend your evening hours, boys at 
home. You may make them am the most 
agreeable and profitoble of your lives, and 
when when vicious companiens would tempt 
you away, remember that God hath said, ‘Cast 
not thy lot im with them; walk not in their way; 
refrain thy foot from their path. They lay in 
wait for their own blood; they lurk privily for 
their own liyes. But walk thou in the way of 
good men, and keep the paths of the righteous. ” 
— The Schoolmate. 





To Bow Fresn Porx-—Take a fat blade- 
bone of country pork, commonly called the 
oyster, take out the bone and put veal stuffing 
in its place, wrap it in a clean cloth, and put 
it into a saucepan of boiling water with a lit- 
tle salt; let it boil slowly for about an hour 
and a half, or an hour and three quarters, ac- 
cording to the size; it should, however, be 
well done. Serve it up with parsley and but- 
ter poured over it plentifuily. This is a most 
rich, and at the same time a most delicate 
dish, equal to boiled fowl and pickled pork, 
which, indeed, it greatly resembles. 





Fire Kinpters.—Take a quart of tar, 3 Ibs. 
of rosin, meltthem, bring them toa cooling 
temperature, mix as much saw dust with a 
little charcoal added, as canbe worked in; 
spread out while hot on 2 board; when cold, 
break up into lumps of the size of a large hic- 
kory nut; and you have ata small expense, 
kindling material enough for a household one 
year. They will easily ignite from a match, 
and burn with astrong blaze, long enough to 
start any wood that is fit to burn.— Rochester 
Union. 








Lame and Lazy. 
Two beggars, Lame and Lazy, were in want 
of bread. One leaned upon his crutch the other 
reclined on his couch. 





Lame called on Charity and humbly asked 
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for a cracker. Instead of a cracker he re- 
ceived a loaf, 

Lazy, seeing the gift of Charity, exclaimed 
“What, ask a cracker and recive u loaf! Well, 
I will ask for aloaf.’ 

Lazy now applied to Charity, and called for 
a loaf of bread. 

‘Your demanding a loaf,’ said Charity 
‘proves you a loafer. You are of that class 
and character who ask and receive not; you ask 
amiss.’ 

Lazy, who always found fault, and had ra- 
ther whine than work, complained of ill treat- 
ment, ana even accused Charity of a breach of 
an exceediug great and precious promise, ‘Ask, 
and you shall receive.’ 

Charity pointed him toa painting in her 
room, which presented to his vision three per- 
sonages, Faith, Hope, and Charity. Charity 
appeared larger and fairer than her sisters. 
He noticed that her right hand held a pot of 
honey, which fed a bee disabled, having lost 
its wings. Her left hand was armed with a 
whip to keep off the drones. 

‘Don’t understand it,’ said Lazy. 

Charity replied, ‘It means, that Charity 
feeds the lame and flogs the lazy.’ 

Lazy turned to go. 

‘Stop,’ said Charity, ‘instead of coin I will 
give you counsel. Do not go and live on your 
poor mother, for I will send you a rich ant.’ 

*Rich aunt!’ echoed Lazy. ‘Where shall I 
find her?? 

*You will find her in Proverbs, 6th chapter 
and 6th verse.’ 


Mora.’—Instead of waiting and wishing a 


rich UNCLE to die’ go and see how a rich aunt 
lives. 





The Love of Money. 
BY CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH. 


One of several things that are ‘too hard for 
ine,’ and which 1] cannot by any means com- 
prehend, is the — thus designated in 
Scripture, with the awful character superad- 
ded, that it is ‘the root of all evil.’ 1 can 
readily conceive that money, as a means of 
procuring other gratifications, may be covet- 
ed almost beyond bounds. He who has a full 
purse may cast his eyes over every stall in Van- 
Wy, Fair, and select whatever pleases him.— 

e may command all that tends to fulfil the 
‘desires of the flesh and of the mind,’ in the 
worst sense of their corrupt cravings ; he may 
take a nobler range, and minister out of his 
substance to the temporal necessities of his 
poorer brethren; or he may ascend yet higher 
ground, and, the love of Christ constrainin 
him, scatter the bread of life in the way o 
famishing souls. That the possession of 
money, therefore, should appear to men of all 
characters a desirable good, so far as to ren- 


der a cautionary injunction needful even to 
the holiest of God’s people, is natural enough. 
But there is a form sometimes taken by this 
money-loving principle that equally amazex 
and disgusts me, when" found among those 
who profess more than nominal Christianity ; 
while, in all cases, it is unspeakably contempt- 
ible and revolting to common sense. I mean 
the passion for hoarding money. 

When a person lays ty a sum, without any 
intention of svending it, and without any de- 
fined object of future usefulness to other indi- 
viduals, is it, can it be of more value to him 
than an equal quantity of the dust that lies 
mpon the earth’s surface, or of pebbles that 
glitter inthe brook? ‘Thou fool! is the ree- 
ognized title of him who lays up much goods 
for many years, in order to take his fill, to 
eat, drink, and be merry. Thou knave! may 
be safely superadded, when the wretched being 
grasps at gold, that it may lie by and canker, 
and the rust thereof be a witness against him, 
while the poor cry unto the Lord for lack of 
what he hvards in darkness. Still. the miser 
exercises a species of self-denial—preposter- 
ous and wieked indeed, but self-denial never- 








theless—and that is a thing not voluntarily 
submitted to by many. Sueh characters do 
cross my path, and I gaze after them and 
marvel; but the number is fearfully great of 
those who come within the meaning of the 
text, and whose love of money, though they 


| hoard it not, is a prolific root of evil, spruut- 


ing forth on all sides. 

hen I see a child, with a penny in his 
hand or pocket, carelessly glance at the half- 
naked figure and wan eountenance of another 
child, crying for bread, while he retains his 
penny, in the cherished prospect of the cake 
or toy-shop, where he hopes to barter it for 
some superfluous indulgence, I behold the un- 
folding germ of what will become a very evil 
tree. 

When | mark a purchaser striving to beat 
down the humble dealer, who, perhaps, con- 
sents to be robbed rather than loose a custo- 
mer, I find the tree in blossom--and what 
blossoms! Often have I witnessed a scene 
that crimsons my cheek with the blush of 
shame and indignation: some poor, industri- 
ous creature offering for sale a few baskets, or 
some other little work of ingenuity, the pale 
face and gaunt figure bearing witness how im- 
portant the trifle at which the article is priced 
must be to the seller; while the buyer, who 
would not miss thrice the sum. stands chaffer- 
ing and ‘beating down’ the distressed vender 
until she carries off the article at half its val- 
ue, and glories in her disgraceful ‘bargain.’ 
This does not always result from the love of 
money; forI have seen the pence so unfeel- 
ingly withheld from an industrious artisan, 
careieealy flung, withina few minutes after- 
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ward, to fome sturdy vagrant, who roared out 
his appeal to the very questionable charity of 


‘Keep your Chickens Out of My Garden!’ 


Col. R. and Gen. M. were formerly neigh- 


the donor. A scene in a stage-coach I never, bors, and had gardens adjoining each other. 


can forget: we were waiting for the moment’ 
of starting, when a poor woman, evidently in 
the last stage of consumption, offered some 
fine oranges at the door for sale. One of the 
passengers commenced bargaining (I hate the 
very word,) and succeeded in tantalizing the 
distressed creature until she emptied her whole 
store into his lap, with a despairing look, for 
what I, who had often filled a basket for such 


perishing outcasts, well knew to be far beneath | 


the prime cost of the fruit; and as, while re- 
placing his purse, he chuckled and bragged 
over his capital bargain, I could hardly refrain 
from telling him that, by withholding the little 
profit on her stock, he had left that almost 
dying woman destitute of the means of replen- 
ishing it; and had, perhaps, wrested the mor- 
sel from the lips of a starving family. Oh, 
the love of money, taking this shape, slays 
many a victim among the honest poor; driving 
many more to crime and irretrievable ruin ! 
The love of money, under a very specious 
form, sometimes creeps into even our best re- 
ligious societies, inducing their managers to 
put the tempting idol in the place of God, 
where theirYMunds are concerned. ‘Let us se- 
cure ample means, and God will bless our la- 
bors,’ is the perhaps, unconscious, error of 
those, who ought rather to say, ‘Let us seek 
God’s blessing, and the means will be given.’ 
For this we have distinct warrant in Scripture; 
and it is lamentable to observe how little is 
looked for in simple faita, how much labored 
for with confidence in fleshly wisdom and 
might, where we should expect the very reverse 
of this rule. If we could but get our minds 
fully impressed with the conviction, that the 
love of money is the root of all evil, we should 
detect and baffle the enemy at many points 
where he now carries on successful assaults, 
which we shall only discover by their conse- 
quences, when, perhaps, it is too late. 


Honor To Womam.—Without her smiles the 
world would lose its brightness—society’s 
charm would exist no longer. Christianity 
would languish without her aid: 

‘In whose principles,’ said the dying daugh- 
ter of Ethan Allen to her skeptical father— 
‘in whose principles shall I die, yours or my 
Christian mother’s? 

The stern old hero of Ticonderoga brushed 
away a tear from his eye ashe turned away 
and with the same rough voice which sum- 
moned the British to surrender, now tremu- 
lous with deep emotion, said— 

‘In your Christian mother’s, child; in your 
mother’s.’ 

Sacred to the heart is the memory of a mo- 
ther’s love. 


One fine morning in spring, about the time 
of planting, Col. R. met his friend the General 
in the street, boiling over with rage, who ad- 
dressed him after this wise: 

‘Confound your darn’d old hens, Colonel, 
theyv’e been inmy garden and scratched the 
beds every which way; I shall have to make 
them all over again; can’t you shut them up 
this summer?” 

‘Keep cool, General,’ said the Colonel, ‘I 
prefer that my hens should have plenty of sun, 
air, exercise, and food, and! don’t believe 
that your garden seeds will hurt them at all. 
However, if they troubie you much, shoot ’em 
—shoot ’em.’ 

‘1 will, Colonel,’ said the still more excited 
General, ‘I’lido it, blamed if 1 don’t,’ and 
turning around on his heel, marched away as 
mad as a wild cat. 

The next morning as the Colonel was _sip- 
ping his coffee, the family were startled by 
the ‘bang,’ ‘bang,’ of fire arms the cause of 
which was soonascertained. TheColonel, on 
going to the division fence, looked over and 
saw General M. in the heat of bloody murder. 
Six fine specimens of the ‘dunghill’ fowl were 
flouncing about on the ground unwilling yet 
to give up their gizzards to the gourmand. 

‘Aba, General! sv you are executing your 
threat, are you?’ 

‘To be sure, I told you I’d do it, and V’ll be 
darned if I don’t shoot all the rest, if you 
don’t shut ’em up. But here, take the thiev- 
ish critters; 1 don’t want them; thev are too 
highly seasoned with shot for my family.’ 

‘Thank you, thank you, General M., just 
wait a day or two before you kill any more, 
until we eat these up, and then I’ve no objec- 
tion to having the rest shot.’ 

Now, Col. R. was rather jealous of his rights 
and, moreover, as fiery as Mars in his disposit- 
ion, and it was a great mystery to the General 
how he could keep so cool about this matter, 
‘| he sequel will show. 

In two or three days after, three more fine 
fat chickens were thrown into the Colonel’s 
garden, and duly taken care of by the cook. 

At last the General ‘smelt a rat.? His own 
chickens were missing, and the egg basket hung 
on the quite empty, to the utter astonish- 
ment of his good wife, who had never known a 
similar occurrence before. 

‘Col. R.,’ said the General, ‘have I killed 
all your hens yet!’ 

Killed all my hens, General, ‘slowly re- 
ted Col. R., ‘why Ihave not owned a living 
these three years ! !? 

The General sloped. He had sloped. He 

had shot and given to Col. R., nine of his best 





layers.— Carpet Bag. 
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ST. LOUIS MARKET—-WHOLESALE. 
HemPp—per ton, $83 to $95. Demand light. 
Suaynone oe Peood country brands, $3 70 to $3.75; 

choice brands, $3.80; superfine city, $3.80 to $4; extra 
vountry and city, $4 25 to $4.50. 

WHEAT—per bushel, good to prime, 70 to 75 cts; choice 
"78 to 80 cts. 

Cornn—per bushel, 43 to 44 cents, in sacks; from wag- 
ons 28 to 30 cts. 

OaTS—per bushel, 31 to 32 cents, sacks Included. 

ToBVcco—per cwt. $3.90 to $5.50. 

BARLEY—per bushel, 58 to 60 cents. 

Mess PorK—per bbl,, $20.00. 

PICKLED HAMs—per Ib., 81-2 cents. 

LARD—per Ib., No. 1, 10 to 11 1-2 cents. 

SuGAR—per |b., common, 5 to 5 1-4 cents, 

MOLASSES—per gallon, 31 to 32 cents, 

* Corree—per Ib., Rio, 9 to 10 cents. - . 

SALT—per sack, G. Avy $1.25; T. I. 86 to 90 cts; Kan- 
awha 26 cents per bushel. 

P1G IRon—per ton, cold blast, $24. 

BRAN—58 to 60 cents per 100 lus. 

ONIONS—-per bushel, 35 cents, 

UAY—per hundred, timothy, 75 cents. 

BUTTER AND CHEESE—Falr coutitry butter, 15 to 18¢; 
good to prime, 18 to 20¢; choice Ohio roll, 18 to22c. W. KR. 
ehecese 7 1-4to7 1-2c for prime. 
aw KIED FRUIT—Scarce, and prime apples held at $1.50; 
peaches $2.26 a $2.75 per bushel. 

GREEN APPLES—$1.50 to $2 per bushel. 

CasTor BeANs—per bushel, $1 25. 

WHITE BEA NS—per bushel, $1.25 to $1.75. 

BEESWAX—prime yelloW 22¢ per |b. 

i LAXSEED—Prime seed Is taken at 90 per bushel. 

YTALLOW— No, 18a81-2c. 

FEATHERS—Prime new are held at 32a34c per Ibe 

III DES—Sales of dry flint at 7c. 


ST. LOUIS LIVE STOCK MARKET. 

Breer CatrLe—Several small {droves have 
come in since last report, from the western 
counties, but in general of an inferior quality. 
To-day there are but few in the yards. No. 1 
beeves are scarce; butchers find it difficult to 
procnre a sufficiency suitable for stall use. 
There have been several shipments the present 
week. The Atlantic took down a small drove 
ef second rate cattle yesterday for New Orleans. 
The trade of the present week closes with prices 
agreeable to last quotations, without much 
variation. 

Ilocs—Sales of several lots have been made 
at $5 75 per 100 lbs. Rates the present week 
have ranged from $5 75 to $6, and over, and 
have raised very much from day to day accor- 
ding to the quantity in the yards. It is diffi- 
cult to quote prices with any degree of nicety, 
they are so various. ‘The demand for heavy 
hogs is quite active. ‘The week closes with a 
tolerable supply in market, but with very little 
prospect of any material variation in rates for 
the present; yet it is reasonably anticipated 
as the weather grows colder, that the present 
rates cannot long be maintained. 

Surer—Sheep in considerable numbers have 
eome in during the week; market is now tole- 
rably well supplied. Prices are firm, demand 
active. Butchers are paying from $2 to $2 75 
for the best. ; 

Lamups— Supply much bettersince last report, 
rates agreeable to former quotations, withous 
variation. 

Catves—There is a scarcity in market, 





roads being in bad condition. Very few are 
brought to market in wagons, as is usually the 
case. They are in demand. 


Cows with Catves—It is quite difficult to quote 
with any degree ot veins as the cow trade 
ut very few fami- 


isso unsteady. There are 
ly cows brought in of late. 
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